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Ladies and Gentlemen: 


This occasion is one of pleasure, as well as a duty I owe to the 
good people of Bath, who have selected me to deliver an historical 
address of Bath County, but I regret very much that my professional 
engagements have been such as to render it impossible for me to 
come before you with that preparation which I feel was necessary 
to myself, and to this occasion on which we have met. 

The Committee of Invitation have conferred a very great mark 
of honor uvon me by selecting one who is inexperienced in such 
maiters, to deliver this address; and at the same time have imposed 
very grave responsibilities upon me. . 

This celebration belongs not to any one society or party—it is 
forall. . 

We open wide the doors to the poor, the high and the low, and 
all classes and conditions to meet with us to-day upon a common 
level, to celebrate the Hundredth Anniversary of our Independence. 

We are met together, the old and the young, forgetting the dis- 
tinctions of name and party strifes, to embalm the memory of 1776, 
and to thank a kind Providence that at this day the States that 
formed the Union under our National Constitution are united, pros- 
perous, and free, and that the stars and stripes still waves over a 
nation spotless and peerless as ever. 

We are met together to remember the trials and triumphs of 
our ancestors, and to thank God that we yet stand the peer of any 
nation on the face of the globe. . 

My theme, under a resolution of Congress, passed at its present 
session, is the birth, progress, and condition of our own county, 
Bath. 

As its history is intimately connected with that of our Common- 


wealth, it is but proper that I should, in the beginning, give a short 


and succinct history of our native State, Kentucky. 
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Within one hundred years this Connmonwealth, now so pros- 
perous and distinguished ,was a vast and gloomy wilderness, filled 
with wild animals and game of all kinds, and was the hunting 
ground and the battlefield of the Red Men of the West. Its fertile 
soil was uncultivated, and its vast forests were untouched by the 
axe of civilized man. Within all of its limits there was not a cottage 
or habitation of a white man. 

It is stated that a man by the name of Salling was captured by 
the Indians, near the Forks of James River, Va., in 1725, and taken 
to Kentucky, and he was the first white visitant, so far as history 
gives any account. 

In 1774 the tide of civilization, that always moves from East 
to West, crossed the Alleghanies, led on by Finley Bcone, Harrod. 
Logan, Knox, Whitley, and Kenton, the pioneers and hunters of 
Kentucky. They brought with them their trusty rifles, and the tools 
of civilizaticn, and the laws of God; and thus armed, these men 
opened up the way, and by their efforts, and those who came after 
them, they drove out the savage and established civilization in this 
State. They levelled her forests and turned the scalping knife into 
the plowshare and the wilderness they found was soon turned into 
waving fields of grain. All over our State, extending from the Big 
Sandy in the East, to the Mississippi in the West, are evidences that 
Kentucky was once inhabited by a race anterior to that of the 
Indian. It shows from its mounds that a race who was far advanced 
in the arts and sciences, once dwelt here. Who they were, whence 
they came, or whither they went, history nor tradition furnishes no 
answer. And may we of this day and generation leave behind 
us monuments worthy of our country and our age! 

Long prior to the immigration of cur ancestors, Kenticky had 
berome depopulated and covered by forests and cane; had become 
the hunting ground of various tribes of savages, both Ncrth and 
South, and their battlefield; and it was from these circumstances 
that it derived its name, “Fentuckie,” in Indian language. meaning 
“The Dark and Bloody Cround.” Kentucky was embraced in the 
chorter of King James, cf 1606, within the boundaries of old Vir- 
rinia. 

In 1767 George Washington visited the eastern portion of this 
State and made two surveys on the Big Sandy, including the now 
county of Lawrence, in the name of John Fry. They were the first 
surveys ever made within the limits of our State, so far as shown 
hv any record. In the fall of 1767 Finley and others, of North Caro- 
lina, explored the northern portions of the State, and went back and 
rave such glowing accounts of its fertility and the grandeur of its 
scenery, that Daniel Boone, of the same State, came and looked at it 
for himself in 1769. He was so charmed with the richness of its soil 
and the abundance of game, that he remained here a one for two 


years. 
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In 1775 Daniel Boone erected a fort on the Kentucky River, 
where Boonesborough now stands, and in September of the same 
year he removed to it with his wife and daughters. These were the 
first white women that settled in Kentucky. 

All of this territory was embraced in the county of Fincastle, 
Va., until the year 1777, and at the end of this year the county of 
Kentucky was formed, and a court was opened at Harrodsburg in 
March, 1778. 

In 1783 the Treaty of Peace was signed with England, by which 
we became free and independent States, and during this year Ken- 
tucky County was subdivided into the counties of Lincoln, Fayette, 
and Jefferson. 

In 1784 the inhabitants of this country desired a separation from 
Virginia, and accordingly a Convention was held at the town of 
Danville, preparatory to establishing an independent State Govern- 
ment. But there was a disagreement with Virginia in regard to the 
conditions, &c., and it was abandoned. 

In 1789 Virginia proposed certain conditions to Kentucky, upon 
which she should become a separate State, and which the people 
of this State ratified in a Convention held at Danville in 1790. 

Congress passed an act, February 4, 1791, admitting Kentucky 
into the Union prospectively on the Ist of June, 1792, and on the 
19th of April, 1792, the first Constitution of Kentucky was adopted, 
and she placed upon her coat of arms, as her motto for all time 
and for future generations, that noble truism, “United we stand, 
Divided we fall.’? 

Such is a meager history of the first settlement of our beloved 
Commonwealth. The trials and sufferings of that noble band of 
pioneers, who with unflinching courage, determined to conquer the 
wilderness, or die in the attempt, and whose bones now lie buried 
in the bosom of their adopted mother, I have not the time to relate. 

“Beneath those rugged elms that yew tree shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a molding heap; 
There in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 
Bath County, the subject of this sketch, was formed out of 
Montgomery County, by the Legislature of Kentucky, on the 13th 
of January, 1811. 

At the date of its formation it had the following boundary, viz.: 
Beginning where the division line between Bourbon and Montgom- 
ery crosses Kingston; thence up Kingston to the mouth of Lane’s 
Branch; thence to Flat Creek, at the upper end of Alexander Mc- 
Intire’s farm, on which Original Young then lived, leaving 
James H. Lane’s old house in the county of Montgomery; thence 
to Stepstone Creek, one and a half miles above its mouth, including 
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the Brooks farm: so as to include Janett’s farm in Bath; thence a 
direct line to where the State road crosses Blackwater Creek; thence 
down Blackwater to its mouth; then down Licking River to the 
Nicholas County line; thence along said line to the Bourbon line; 
thence with the Bourbon line to the beginning. 

Such was the boundary of Bath until 1869, when Menifee was 
formed, which took off the Southern portion of the county, and the 
line on that end was run as follows: Beginning at the mouth of’ 
Beaver Creek; thence a straight line to the divide between Buck 
and Clear Creek; thence with the divide to the gate-post on said 
ridge; thence with the great road so as to include the farm of J. M. 
Havermill, beginning at the head of Carrington’s Branch, and run- 
ning with the ridge west to Salt Lick Creek; thence with the divid- 
ing ridfe between main Salt Lick and Clark’s Fork cf Salt Lick to 
the divide between Clark’s Fork and Mud Lick; thence with the di- 
viding ridge’to the head of Mill Creek and east fork of Slate Creek. 

The first Circuit Court was held on the 5th day of May, 1811, 

at the residence of Capt. James Young, my grandfather’s, on Flat 
-Creek, five miles west of Owingsville. John Allen was the Circuit 
Judge, and Thomas Dye Owings and James Graham, Associate 
Judges. The Court appointed John Trimble Attorney for the Com- 
monwealtii,and Tandy Allen, Clerk. 


ua The foHowing named lawyers were in attendance at that term 


of ‘the court: Robert Trimble, John Trimble, Benjamin Warfield, 
Thomas Fletcher, Samuel T..Devenport, John G. Martin, Robert C. 
Hall, Chilton Allen, Walker Reid, James Hughes, Thomas Daugherty, 
James J. Dozer, and Mathias C. Huttsell. 

- There were three terms of the Circuit Court held at the ee 
of Capt. James Young , May, August, and November. 

On the 7th day ef November, 1811, the following order was 
made: Ordered that the Court be adjourned until the next term to 
the house of Richard Menifee. 

On the 4th day of May, 1812, Circuit Court was begun and held 
‘at the house of Richard Menifee. The house of Richard Menifee was 
then a small brick house, built over the spring in the lot now owned 
by Charles Goodpaster, Esq.; on the west end cf Main Street. 

On the 2d day of November, 1812, the Hon. George W. Baylor 
took his sestas Circuit Judge, and Elihu Owings as Associate Judge, 
commissioned by Isaac Shelby, then the Governor of this Common- 
wealth... ” 

On the 13th day of February, 1813, James M. Graham was ap- 
scinted an Assistant Judge of the Court. 2 

On the 8rd day of May, 1813, the first Circuit Court was held at 
the Court House in the town of Owingsville. It then stood in the 
middle of the street, and was built of brick and Jacob Warner was 
the contractor; and the streets were so laid off that they approached 
it at the four points of the compass. It stood there until 1831, when 
it was tern down and a second one was built where the present one 
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now stands, hd was burned by the Federal soldiers in April, 1864. 
The present one was built in 1866, and cost $34,000. 

On the 3d day of May, 1813, the Grand Jury of Bath returned 
an indictment against Samuel Donley on a charge of killing William 
Cantrill. Cn the 4th day of May, 1813, he was arraigned and pled 
not guilty, and thereupon come the following jury, to wit: John 
Williams, James Mosely, John McNabb, Rowland Richards, William 
Richards, William Poor, John Wilson, James McCollough, John Ner- 
ris, Philip Williams, Andrew Biggs, and Richard Lyman. Cn the 5th 
day .of May the jury returned the following verdict: We, the jury, 
find the defendant, William Donley, guilty of voluntary manslaugh- 
ter, and that he shall undergo an impriscnment at hard labor in the 
jail and penitentiary house of this State for the time of two years, 
five lunar .mcnths, and fifteen days. This was the first conviction 
for a felony in the county. ; 

On the 26th day of July, 1817, ElNlenor Gillespie was hung for 
murdering her husband. She was executed at the forks of the road 
at the foot of the hill on the Mt. Sterling pike. The following are 
the names of the jurors who found her guilty, viz: Philip Williams, 
William Smith, Robert Downs, Thomas Perry, Gordon Griffin, 
Drury B. Boyd, James Thompson, William Miller, Christopher Oak- 
ley, George. Butcher, John Trumbo, and Jarvis Brennigan. The fol- 
lowing named persons constituted the guerd at the gallows: George 
Cloyd, Jr., Charley Cooper, Asa Maxey Denny Burns, Billy Burns, 
and David Fathey. David Hynoman erected the gallows upon which 
she was hung, and the County Court allowed him $6 for it. 

During the time that Mrs. Gillespie was confined in jail George 
Lansdown went in and undressed himself, and she denned his ap- 
parel and endeavered to make her escape ‘by walking boldly out of 
the jail door, but David Fathey was the’guard at the jail and dis- 
covered’the deception and arrested her as she was leaving. Lans- 
down was very much incensed against Fathey for not permitting the 
woman to escape and abused him, whereunon Fathey resented his 
insults and they had a severe fight and Fathey whioped him. 

On the 20th day of November, 1857, at 5, 0’clork, P. M., Milten 
Tackett was hung by the Sheriff, at the fcrks of the road on the 
Wyoming pike, fo rthe murder of Frank Fielder. W. P. Conner was 
the Sheriff who carried into execution the law. It was impossible to 
procure a jury in his case in this county, and the Court made an 
order directing the Sheriff to go into Nicholas County and summon 
one, and the following are the jurors who found him guilty of mur- 
der, viz.: George Holland, G. W. Frontnemer, Robert Potts, James 
Scobee, William Reid, Leroy Davidson, David Allen, W. W. Howe, 
Robert Stephenson. William Watts, John’ Durham, and 
Coleman Ratliffe. The verdict was rendered by the jury 14 min- 
utes after 4 o’clock, P. M., September 19th, 1857. J. W. Moore was 
the Circuit Judge and passed sentence of death on Tackett the same 


evening. 
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First Grand Jury In Bath 

Sennett Young, foreman; Robert Hopkins, Thomas Welch, Isaac 
Butcher, John MclIlhenny, John Cushow, William Hamilton, John 
Boyd, Rowland Burbridge, David Bratton, Moses Hendrix, Mourning 
Vice, James Hopkins, Benonie Cushow, John Colgazure, Richard 
Stone, Robert Crockett, Daniel Young, Thomas Sinclair, and Wil- 
liam Grimes were sworn, empanelled a Grand Jury of inquest for 
the body of this Circuit, and having received the charge, retired, and 
after some time returned and presented an indictment against James 
Anderson for the murder of Abraham Becraft.—A true bill. 

Anderson was never taken and the indictment against him was 
finally dismissed. 

There was only one civil suit on the docket at that term of the 
court, viz.: 

Wethers Smith, Plaintiff, 
against 
Leonard Turley, Defendant. 

Traverse on an injunction for forcible entry and detainer—and 
this cause was continued, and the court adjourned. 

The following is the first civil case tried in the court by a jury, 
and was tried on Monday, the 5th day of August, 1811: 

Jessee Taylor, use of James Parish, Plaintiff 

against 

Jonathan Crouch, Defendant, 
Covenant. 

This day came the Plaintiff by his attorney, and the said De- 
fendant, although solemnly called, came not, and thereupon come 
also a jury, to wit: Peter Cassity, Samuel Caldwell, John Crockett, 
Robert Ewing, David Six, James Duvall, Charles Jones, Daniel 
Young, Rowland Burbridge, William Moffett, Benjamin Becraft, and 
Elisha Linral. 

First Settlers 

Elias Tobin made a small clearing and built a cabin in 1775, 
on Slate Creek, where the old furnace now stands. Moses Sharp 
settled on Bald Eagle Creek in the year 1780. Hugh Sidwell, Thomas 
Clark, and a Mr. Bollard settled on Slate Creek, at the mouth of 
Naylor’s Branch, in 1783. 

The only fortifications or stations built as a protection against 
the Indians, was the old Block-house on the ore bank on the road 
to the Olympian Springs from Owingsville, built in 1786, and Cas- 
sity’s Station, on Salt Well Branch, erected by Peter Cassity in 1787. 
The old Slate Furnace was built by John Cockey Owings, Jacob 
Myers, and John Breckinridge in 1790. 

The battle of New Orleans was fought on the 8th of January, 
1815, and the cannon balls that Gen. Jackson used against the British 
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then were manufactured at the old Cupula, this side of the furnace. 
They were hauled in wagons to Iles’ Mills, on Licking River, and 
there put in flat-boats and conveyed in that way to New Orleans. 
Senators From Bath To Kentucky Legislature 

Thomas Dye Owings, in 1823. | 

Thomas Johnston Young, from 1847 to 1851. 

James Sudduth, from 1815 to 1859. 

Col. John W. Conner, from 1869 to 1873. 

Andrew J. Ewing, from 1875, and now represents our Senatorial 
District. 

Representatives In The Kentucky Legislature, 
From 1811 To 1876 

Thomas Dye Owings, 1812, 1815, 1816, and 1818. 

James MeclIlhenny, 1813. 

Richard Menifee, 1814. 

Thomas Fletcher, 1817, 1820, 1821, and 1825. 

Thomas Chilton, 1819. 

James Sanders, 1822. 

Samuel Stone, 1824, 1827, 1833. 2nd 1835. 

Harrinson Conner, 1826 and 1845. 

Thomas J. Young, 1828, 1831, 1832, and 1842. 

samuel Viheeler, 1829. 

Henry Chiles, 1830. 

James Sudduth, 1834. 

Marcus Thomas, 1835. 

John A. Trumbo, 18387, 1838, and 1843. 

John C. Mason, 1839, 1844, and 1848. 

Harry G. Hazelrigg, 1840. a 

Tae. Young, 1841. 

Felix N. Eletcher, 1846. 

fohn B. Warren. 1847. 

James Ewing, 1849. 

George M. Hampton, 1850. 

William Bailey, 1851 and 1853. 

James H. McCormick, 1853 and 1855. 

Hiram Hawkins, 1855 and 1857. 

John Ficklin, 1857 and 1859. 

John H. Gudgell, 1859 and 1861. 

V. B. Young, 1861 to August 15th, 1862. 

Dr. Joshua Barnes, 1862 and 1865. 

Lander Barbour, 1865, seat declared vacant Jan. 13th, 18386. 

B. D. Lacy, 1866 and 1867. 

George Hamilton, 1867 and 1869. 

A. W. Bascom, 1869 and 1873. 

Henry L. Stone, 1873 and 1875. 

W. C. Allen, 1875 and 1877. 
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Circuit Judges From 1811 To 1876 

John Allen, from May, 1811, to May, 1812. 

Thomas Dye Owings, Samuel Graham, and Samuel Caldwell, 
from May, 1812, to November, 1812. 

George W. Baylor, from November, 1812, to August, 1815. 

John Trimble, from August, 1815, to June, 1816. 

William T. Barry, from June, 1816, to June, 1817. 

Samuel McKee, from June 1817 to March 1818. 

Benjamin Mills, from June, 1818, to March, 1819. 

Eli Shortridge, from March, 1819, to August, 1821. ‘ 

Silas W. Robbins, from August, 1821, to April, 1837. 

Keanas Farrow, from April, 1837, to September, 1851. 

James W. Moore, from September, 1851, to September, 1859. 

William H. Burns, from September, 1859, to March, 1862. 

N .P. Reid from March, 1862, to September, 1862. 

R. Apperson, Jr., from September, 1862, to September, 1858. 

John M. Elliott, from September, 1838, to September. 1874. 

Robert Riddle, from September. 1874, to September, 1880. 

Circuit Court Clerks 

The following isa list of the different Clerks of the Bath Cir-2uit 
Courts izes 

Tandy Allen, from 1611 to 1815. 

Thomas Triplett, from 1815 to 1820. 

John A. Turner, Sr., from 1820 to 1846. 

John A. Turner, Jr., from 1846 to 1862. Peat ee 4: 

V. B. Young, from 1862 to 1868. 

John A. Turner, Jr., fram 1868 to .1874. 

W. P. Conner, from 1874 to 

Commonwealth’s Atterneys: 

The following is a list of the different Commonwealth’s Attor- 
ney’s, viz.: 

Jchn Trimble, Thomas Owings, James Trimble. R. H. Menifee, - 
Andy Trumbo, Walter Chiles, Bruce Porter, B. D. Lacy. J. M. Nes- 
bitt 1. S. Dury. V. B. Young. Robert Riddle. and J. W. Kendall. 

The first County Court, held in the County of Bath, was opened 
at the house of Capt. James Young, on Flat Creek, on Monday, the 
25th day of February, 1811. 

Thomas Iles, Jacob Scrency, John Hawkins, Paul Skidmore, 
Elihu Owings, Josiah Richards, Francis Hopkins, William Donald- 
son, Isaac Gray, Andrew Gudgell, and James Blair, were the Justices 
of the Peace sworn in: James MeclIlhinny was appointed Sheriff of 
Bath by the Governor. 30th January, 1811; Thomas Fletcher was 
enncinted Clerk of the County Court, and Thomas Triplett, Deputy 
Clerk; James Hughes was appointed County Attorney. 

Constables—William Hughes, Joseph Lynam, James Hawkins, 
Joserh G. Williams, Samuel Rogers, Jchn Alexander, Abraham 
Thompson, Andrew Brown, John Cassity, Asa Shepherd, and Samuel 


Cocden. 
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Coroner:—Joseph Dawson. 

Jailor—Capt. James Young. 

Robert Morrow was appointed Surveyor March 11th, 1811. 

At the October Term, 1811, of the Bath County Court, the plan 
of the town of Owingsville was submitted to the Court, and 
approved, and the Court adjourned to meet at the house of Richard 
Menifee. 

The County Court did not meet at the Court-House until the 
November Term, 1816. 

County Judges 

Our present Constitution was adopted in 1850, and Bath has 
had tre following County Judges since it went into operation, viz.: 

Charles Glover, from June, 1851, to September, 1854. 

Thomas B. Gordon, frem September, 1854 to September, 1858. 

John D. Young, from September, 1858 to September, 1862. 

Harrison Gill from September 1832 to September 14, 1863. 

Thomas B. Hamilton, from September 14, 1833, to September, 
1865. 

John D. Young, from Sepvtember, 1866, to May 13, 1887. 

Andrew J. Ewing, from May, 1857, to September, 1874. 

E. V. Brother, from September, 1874, to September, 1878. 


County Court Clerks 
The following named persons have been the Clerks of the Bath 
County Courts from the organization of the County, in 1811, to the 
rresent time, viz.: 
Thomas Fletcher, W. M. Sudduth, R. H. Conner, Robert Cout- 
thard, James W. Boyd. 


Sheriffs Of Bath County 
The following is a list of the Sheriffs of Bath from 1811 to 1876, 
wiz: 
James MclIlhinny, from 1811 to 1818. 
Thomas Iles, from 18135 to 1815. 
Jacob Sorency, from 1815 to 1817. 
John Hawkins, from 1817 to 1819. 
Francis Hopkins, from 1819 to 1821. 
John Gray, from 1821 to 1823. 
Andrew Gudgell, from 1823 to 1825. 
James Wade, from 1825 to 1827. 
Jacob Trumbo, from 1827 to 1829. 
John Killean, from 1829 to 1831. 
William Morgan, from 1831 to 1833. 
Josiah Collins, from 1833 to 1835. 
Thomas Deye Owings, from 1835 to 1837. 
Allen Gudgell, from 1837 to 1839. ‘ 
Elihu Owings, from 1839 to 1841. 
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Samuel Stone, from 1841 to 1842. 

Jacob Stule, from 1843 to 1845. 

Jacob Cassity, from 1845 to 1847. 

Moses Diskins, from 1847 to 1849. 

Harrison Gill, from 1849 to 1851. 

James Workman, from January, 1851, to June, 1851. 

Hugh Porter, from June, 1851, to January, 1853. 

D. S. Trumbo, from January, 1853, to January, 1857. 

W. P. Conner, from January, 1857, to January, 1861. 

Omer Willson, from January, 1861 to January, 1883. 

Daniel Harper, from January, 1863, to January, 1867. 

Robert Wells, from January, 1867, to January, 1869. 

John Ficklin, from January, 1859, to August, 1870. 

James G. Ficklin, from August 1870 to January 1873. 

Omer Willson, from January, 1873, to January, 1877. 

Owingsville 

William McMillan, Dural Payne, James Ray, Thomas Daugherty, 
and David Todd, were appointed Commissioners by the Legislature 
to fix upon a place for the permanent seat of justice for said County, 
and they were required by the Legislature, in fixing said place. to 
be regulated by a due regard to the center of population and tillable 
land. 

The site was selected and the town surveyed and plat made in 
October, 1811, and the town was named Owingsville, in honor of 
Col. Thomas Dye Owings, who owned a portion of the land upon 
which the town was laid out, Richard Menifee owning the other 
portion. 

Cwingsville is situated o na high table land, commanding a 
megniicent view in every direction. The persons who settled Ow- 
ingsville were as intelligent, hospitable, and honest as these ef any 
town in Kentucky. Their homes were mostly of woed, and they 
were built out of hewed legs and painted with lime. Harrison Con- 
ner built the first house in the town; it stocd near where the resi- 
dence of C. W. Honaker is situated. The date of the building of this 
house is not known, but from the best evidence, and from what the 
oldest settlers say, it was erected about the year 1803. 

Jacob Sorency, Cuthelbert Banks, John Jouett Peter Davis, 
Thomas Iles, Francis Hopkins, and William Oakley, were the first 
Trustees; they were appointed October, 1811. The public be was 
dug by William Castigan in 1814, and cost $120. 

It now contains a steam furniture factory, a steam carding fac- 
tory with a grist mill attached; three churches—Christian, two 
Methodist (white and colored); one public and two private schools. 
Daily stage to Mt. Sterling and Sharpsburg tri-weekly to Maysville. 
Mt, Sterling. is the nearest shipping point, being 14 miles distant; 
daily mail; A. S. Thomas, Fost-Master. 
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Business Directory 

Anderson, Mrs. N., Millinery. 
Barnes & Anderson, General Store. 
Bath County News, Young & Williamson, Publishers. 
Bourne, E. D., Surveyor. 
Boyd, James W., Clerk County Court. 
Brooks, C. R., Lawyer and Police Judge. 
Brooks, Mrs. E. R., Hotel. 
Brather, J. M., Druggist. 
Brather, E. V., Probate Judge Bath County Court. 
Byron, J. N., Boot and Shoe Maker. 
Brown, T. H., Deputy Clerk Bath Circuit and Common Pleas 
Courts. . 

Catlett, J. T., Physician. 

Conner, W. P., Clerk Bath Circuit and Bath Common Pleas 
Courts. 

Conner & Kimbrough, Drugs and Groceries. 

Coyle & Estill, Grocers. 

Crouch, C. B., Wool Carder. 

Curry, J. M., Physician. 

Daugherty, W. H., Agent Adams Express and, Common School 
Commissioner. 

Daugherty, W. H. & Co., Dry Goods, Clothing, &c. 

Elliott & Goodpaster, Dry Gocds and Clothing. 

Ewing, T. W., Dry Goods. 

Exchange and Deposit Bank of Lee & Son—J. A. J. Lee, Presi- 
dent; J. Clay Lee, Cynshier. 

Ficklin, James P., Harness, and Boots and Shoes. 

Fratman, B. F., Groceries and Provisions. 

Fratman, S. E. & Co., Groceries, &c. 

Gault, D. F., Cabinet-Maker. 

Gillen, John, Cabinet-Maker. 

Goodpaster, Levi, Banker. 

‘Gossett & Bourne. Livery Stable. 

Hart & Young, Grocers. 

Honaker, C. W., Drugs and Groceries. 

Hoon, C. H., Furniture Manufacturer and Undertaker. 

Hunt, J. Smith, Lawyer. 

, J. W., Harness, Boots and Shoes. 

Kinsey, L. P., Merchant Tailor. 

Kinnedy, M. C., Groceries. 

Lacy. B. D., Lawyer. 

Leach, Travis, Carpenter. 

McQuithey, Wagon-Maker. 

Maury, Jo. F., Physician. 

Maury & Teal, Wagon and Blacksmith Shop. 

Maury & Lee, Butchers. 
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Nesbitt, J. J., Lawyer. 

Nesbitt & Gudgell, Lawyers. ) 

Nixon, B. D., Jailor. eet 

Patterson, W. R., Lawyer and County Attorney. 

Perry, W. W. &°Co., Hardware. 

Ramsey & Goodpaster, Hardware. 

Reid, N. P., Lawyer. 

Richard, J. M., Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes. 

Ruff, A. D., Jeweler. 

Ricketts, B. P., Minister Christian Church. 

Reid, C. F., Minister Methodist Church. 

Sliper, L. R., Dry Goods. 

Stone, H. L., Lawyer. 

Stone, Alfred, Deputy County Court Clerk. 

Thomas, A. S., Merchant Tailor and Postmaster. 

Tipton, R. L., Blacksmith. 

Turner, John A. Jr., Lawyer. 

Wills, John C., Physician. 

Willson, Omar, Sheriff Bath County. 

Wright, B. S., Blacksmith. 

Young, Thomas J., Jr., Lawyer, and Editor Bath Co. News. 

Young, J. Roe, Hotel. 

Young, Van B., Lawyer. 

Population—-1,000 . 

Town Officers—W. H. Daugherty, Mayor; J. J. Nesbitt, Travis 
Leach, J. W. Boyd, and Mathias Gossett, Councilmen; James W. 
Atchison, Marshal. 
Sharpsburg 

Sharpsburg was laid out as a town in 1814. James Milrcy and 
Joseph Yeater puili the first houses in it. Milroy’s house stcod where 
Waller Sharp now lives, and Yeather’s house stocd where the house 
of William Peck is standing. 

The town was first called Bloomfield, afterwards the name was 
changed to Sharpsburg, after Moses Sharp,-who was a spy for 
Daniel Boone, and who settled on Bald Eagle in 1780. 

It has four churches and a bank, a seminary, three dry goods 
stores, five grocery stores two blacksmith shops, one saddlery shop, 
one drug store, one woolen manufactory, two lawyers, and two 
livery stables. Population about 400. 

Bethel 

Was laid out in the year 1817. It has two dry goods stores, one 
grocery, one saddlery shop, one blacksmith shop, two churches, and 
two doctors. Population, 100. 

Wycming 

Was laid out in the year 18290. It has two stores, two blacksmith 
shovs. one hotel, one church—Christian, a steam saw mill and coal 
yard. Population, 150. 


OE ee 
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Reynoldsville 

Was laid out in 1870. Dr. Joseph Reynolds built the first hous. 

Population about 40. 
Polkville 

Was laid out in 1844, by Robert Warrenn, who built the first 
house, and named the town for James K. Polk. Population about 45. 
ad Roads ie 

The first McAdamised road built in Bath County was built from 
Sharpsburg to Bethel in 1849. 

The first pike was built by the State from Owingsville to the 


' mouth of the Big Sandy in 1826. There is a turnpike road from 


Owingsville to Mt. Sterling; one from Owingsville to Wyoming; one 
from Owingsville to Sharpsburg and Bethel; one from Owingsville 
to Sherbourn, in Fleming County; and the Mt. Sterling and Mays- 
ville pike runs through Sharpsburg, Bethel, and to Sherbourn, in 


_Fleming County; and a turnpike from Sharpsburg to the Bourbon 


line, in the direction of Flat Rock; and one from Wyoming, inter- 
secting the Sherpsburg 2nd Owingsville pike, on Prickley Ash Creek. 
Incidents In The Early History Of Bath 

The Blue Lick Defeat, August 20th, 1782—On that darkest day 
of the colony of Kentucky, nearly every family lost a member of 
its household. There Cols. Todd and Trigg, Capt. Harlan, and the 
gallant son of Daniel Boone, were all killed. After the defeat of 
that gallant and noble band of pioneers, they retreated toward 
Boonsborough. A portion of them retreated up Licking River until 
they came to the mouth of Slate Creek, and they went up Slate to 
its head, and then across to Boonsborough. The night of the day 
cf the battle, Daniel Boone laid in the roots of a tree, at the head 
of the hollow near Dudley Lockridge’s residence, near the town of 
Sharpsburg. end Capt. Fleming, who had his thigh broken in the 
battle. leid all nizht at the pond near the residence of Thomas 
Knight's, in the town of Sharpsburg, and hence it has been called 
Fleming’s pend to this day. The next morning Boone started in the 
direction of Little Moun‘ain, now Mt. Sterling, and struck the trail 
of Capt. Fleming, and following it overtook him near Mt. Sterling, 
and they went on to Boonsborough together. 

In 1776 the Indians captured the Miss Calloways and the daugh- 
ter of Daniel Boone at Boonsborough. The Indians with their pris- 
oners came in this direction and struck Flat Creek at the mouth of 
the branch that runs down by the residence of James Hamilton, and 
there camped on the point just above the creek near a large spring. 
They built a fire against an cak tree, and a few years ago the tree 
was still standing with themarks of the fire upon it. The next 
morning the Indians went down Flat Creek to the mouth of Bald 
Eagle, and struck across to Bethel ridge, and followed the ridge 
some distance and turned in the direction of Upper Blue Licks, and 
when about four miles south of the Licks, on the ridge that runs 
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from Moorefield to the Licks, they again camped, and on the next 
morning the girls were recaptured by Boone and his companions, 
who had been in pursuit. 

In the month of August, 1786, Mr. Francis Downing, then a 
mere lad, was living in the old block-house on the ore bank. About 
the 16th of August, a young man living at the Fort, named Yates, 
requested Downing to go with him in hunting for a horse that had 
strayed the evening before. Downing readily complied, and the two 
friends traversed the woods in every direction, until at length, in the 
evening, they found themselves in the valley, near the Olympian 
Springs. Here Downing became alarmed and repeatedly assured 
Yates that he heard sticks cracking behind them, and was confident 
that Indians were dogging them. Yates was an experienced hunter, 
and from habit had grown indifferent to the dangers of the woods, 
and made light of the fears of Downing. Downing, however, was 
not so easily satisfied. He observed that in whatever direction they 
turned he heard the same sounds, and Yates still treating his fears 
with the most perfect indifference, he determined to take measures 
upon his own responsibility. Gradually slacking his pace. he per- 
mitted Yates to advance twenty or thirty steps in front of him. and 
immediately afterwards descending a gentle hill, he suddenly sprung 
aside and hid himself in a thick cluster of bushes. 

Yates, who at that time was performing some woodland ditty 
at the full extent of his lungs, was too much pleased with his own 
vcice to attend either to Downing or the Indians. and was quickly 
out of sight. Scarcely had he he disappeared when Downing beheld 
two savages put aside the stalks of a cane-brake and Icok cut ecu- 
tiously in the direction Yates had taken. Fearful that they had seen 
him step aside, he determined to fire upon them, and trust to his 
heels for his safety; but so unsteady was his hand that. in rising 
his gun to his shoulder, she went off before he had taken aim. He 
lost no time in following her example, and after running fifty yards | 
he met Yates, who, alarmed at the report, was hastily retracing his 
steps. The enemy was in full view, pressing forward wiih great 
rapidity, and “devil take the hindmost” was the crder of the day. 
Yates would not outstrip Downing, but ran by his side. The Indians 
were well acquainted with the country, and soon took a path that 
diverged from the one which the whites followed at one point, and 
rejoined it at another. 

The two parties were at no point distant from each other more 
than one hundred yards, so that Yates and Downing could see the 
enemy gaining rapidly upon them. They reached the point of re- 
union first, however, and came to a deep gully which it was neces- 
sary for them to cross, or retrace their steps. Yates cleared it with- 
out difficulty, but Downing, being much exhausted, fell short, and 
falling with his breast against the opposite bank, rebounded with 
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violence and fell at full length upon the bottom. The Indians crossed 
the ditch a few yards below him, and eager for the capture of Yates, 
continued the pursuit without appearing to notice Downing. Down- 
ing, who had first given himself up for lost, quickly recovered his 
strength, and began to slowly walk along the ditch, fearing to leave 
it lest the enemy should see him. As he advanced, however, the 
ditch became more shallow, until at length it ceased to protect him 
at all. ee 
Looking around cautiously, he saw one of the Indians returning 
apparently in quest of him. Unfortunately,. he had neglected to re- 
load his gun while in the ditch, and as the savage instantly advanced 
upon him, he had no resource but flight. Throwing away his gun, 
which was now useless, he plied his legs manfully in ascending the 
long ridge which stretched before him; but the Indian gained on him 
so rapidly that he lost all hope of escape. Coming at length to a 
large poplar which had been blown up by the roots, he ran along 
the body of the tree upcn one side, while the Indian followed it upon 
the other, expecting to intercept him at the root. It happened that a 
large she bear was suckling her cubs in a bed which she had made 
at the root of the tree, and as the Indian reached that point first, she 
instantly sprang upon him and a prodigicus uproar took place. The 
Indian yelled and stabbed with his knife; the bear saluted him with 
one of her most endearing “hugs,” while Downing wishing her suc- 
cess, ran off through the woods without waiting to see the result of 
the struggle. Downing reached the fort in safety, and found Yates 
reposing after a hot chase, having eluded his pursuer and gained 
the fort two hours before him. On the next morning they collected 
a party and returned to the poplar tree, but no traces of either the 
Indian or bear were to be found. 

In 1780 Daniel Boone, while passing alone from Boonsborough 
to the Upper Blue Licks, Boone diverged Eastward of the direct 
route down Slate Creek. Fresh signs of Indians near Gillman’s Sta- 
tion, 12 miles east of Mt. Sterling, caused him to move with great 
caution. Passing over several miles of level forest, now the prop- 
erty of Judge A. J. Ewing, formerly the property of Harrison Con- 
ner, three miles south of Owingsville, he reached the brow of the 
hill that leads downto Slate Creek, where John Johnson and Sam- 
uel Stone now live, and halted to get a drink at the spring now in 
the yard. A rifle ball whistled near, and scaled a piece of bark from 
a beech tree that overhung the spring. Bounding rapidly down the 
hill to the creek, he swam to the opposite bank and disappeared in 
a thick cane brake, parted his way stealthily down the creek a hun- 
dred yards. The Indians, two,in number, had also gone down the 
creek, and were cautiously advancing toward the water’s edge, sus- 
picious that the hunter had treed, and was watching for his vicitims. 
Boone determined to kill both at one shot, and bringing his gun to 
his shoulder aimed at the foremost and waited for the other to fall 
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in range. He did so and Boone fired, the ball passing through the 
head of one and lodging in the other’s shoulder. The wounded In- 
dian, with a yell of pain, dropped his gun and darted off. Recross- 
ing, Boone selected the best of the Indian’s guns, and throwing the 
other into the creek, made his way undisturbed to the Blue Licks. 
The scar of the Indian’s ball on the tree was plainly visible for many 
years. 

1787 John Ely was going to the mill where the old Slate Furnace 
now stands, and was riding along down Ely’s Creek, just above 
Mill Creek bridge, when he was fired upon by two Indians, who — 
were concealed behind a sycamore log, and killed. The Indians 
scalped him, took his horse and left. His body was found the same 
evening by some of the neighbors, and was buried. And they have 
called the creek Ely to this day. 

In 1791, the cld Slate Furnace being in blast, it was necessary 
to raise corn for the oxen to subsist on, and to make bread for the 
hands engaged at the furnace. The managers sent a man by the 
name of Welch and four negroes upon Peeled Oak to cultivate a 
large field, where William Anderson lived. There was a log cabin on 
the place for the party to camp in. Welch became alarmed and left 
the negroes, and went back to the furnace. The next morning a 
party went back to the log cabin, but could find nothing of the 
negro men. When they entered the cabin it had all the appearance 
of having been the scene of a bloody fight. The floor was covered 
with bleod, and the walls had blood on them as high up as you 
could reach. The party made an examination of the premises around 
and found on the bank of Slate Creek anpearances that showed that 
two canoes had been anchored there. The negroes were never heard 
of. 

In 1792. John McGuire was riding a little bay mare on Mill 
Creek, hunting the cows. He had crossed over Mill Creek, and was 
trotting along Ely’s branch, when he was fired on by the Indians,- 
concealed in the bushes, and was shot though the breast, and he 
fell from his horse, which stopped perfectly still. He raised him- 
self up, still holding the rein of the bridle in his hand, and ‘casting 
his eye around him he saw a large Indian coming towards him, with 
his butcher knife in his teeth, and trying to get his tomahawk out of 
his belt. McGuire knew the time for action had come, and, being a 
powerful man, he summed all of his resolution, and by an extraor- 
dinary effort, he made a spring and jumped astride of his faithful 
mare, and she darted off in the direction of the furnace. The Indians 
fired at him as he left, but without effect. He arrived safely, and 
finally recovered from his wound. 

1793. Jacob Warner, who lived at the old Slate Furnace, and 
beins fend of his morning dram, went down to a distillery, that was 
operated on Licking River, where Day’s mill is now situated. He 
had a large gourd that he had filled with the liquor, and started on 
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his way back. In crossing fro m Nailor’s branch to Washington’s 
branch, he stopped at a spring to get a drink, and hearing a stick 
crack he looked up and saw an Indian coming towards him. He 
caught up his gourd and took to his heels, closely followed by the 
savage. He ran up a long ridge and gained on the Indian, but when 
he came over the ridge, towards Prickley Ash Creek, and ran down 
hill the Indian gained on him, and when he reached the foot of the 
hill the Indian threw his. butcher knife at him, which passed over 
his shoulder and the Indian gave up the pursuit. Warner stuck to 
his gourd of whisky, and brought it safely to the furnace. 

George Small, who settled in the vicinity of Sharpsburg at an 
early day, was a contemporary of Daniel Boone. He was a German, 
and was destitute of fear. He belonged to Capt. Fleming’s Company, 
and on one occasion, in 1782, he went on an excursion to the Lower 
Blue Licks. 

Fleming dismounted his company, when he got into the vicinity 
of the Licks, and left Small, who had a stone-bruise on his heel and 
could not walk, in charge of the horses, with the injunction to shoot 
at nothing but an Indian, while he took the balance of the company 
to make reconnaissance, to see if they could discover any signs of 
Indians. In going through the woods they started a herd of buffa- 
loes, and it was not long before they heard a report of a gun in the 
direction of their horses. Fleming halted his and selected five to go 
back, supposing that an Indian had shot Small. They were very 
cautious in their movements and very soon came in sight of their 
horses and everything was perfectly quiet, but could see nothing 
of Small. The company took trees and examined all the ground care- 
fully, and directly saw Small raise himself up to his full height and 
stretch his arms above his head. Fleming then approached Small, 
and found him engaged in skinning a buffalo. He cursed and abused 
Small for disobeying his orders in shooting the buffalo; and re- 
marked to him that he had a notion of shooting him. Small replied: 
“Captain, if all the Indians out of hell had been down to de Licks, 
I would have shot that tam buffalo.” 

The following is a list of Capt. James Ewing’s Co., in the 3rd 
Regiment of Kentucky Foot Volunteers, commanded by Col. Man- 
lius V. Thomson, called into the service of the United States by the 
President, under the act of Congress approved May 13, 1846. 

The Company was organized by Capt. James Ewing in Owings- 
ville, Bath County, Kentucky, in the month of September, 1847 and 
marched to Louisville where it arrived September 29, 1847. 

James Ewing, Captain. 

William C. Allen, First Lieutenant. 

Henry Hearndon, Second Lieutenant. 

Benjamin D. Lacy, Sec. Lieutenant. 

Hugh A. Young, First Sergeant. ; i 
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Jacob Trumbo, Sergeant. 
James P. Young, Sergeant. a ate 
William Bradshaw, Corporal. ofp 
Peter Crouch, Corporal. Tee 
Harrison K. Robinson, Corporal. 
Benjamin F. Burbridge, Corporal. 
William Hargis, Musician. 
Ambrose B. Cox, Musician. 

Privates 
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Alexander, William 
Bailey, John H. °* 
Barker, William 
Boone, John 
Bradshaw, David 
Barnett, William 
Brown, Ely 
Chandler, Anderson 
Cline, Levi W. 
Cope, William 
Craig, John 
Conner, William P. 
Cups, Daniel 
Daniel, James B. 
Day— 

Galt, John P. 

Gill, Chiloah 
Glover, Robert 
Hargis, Samuel 
Oakley, George 
Howard, Joseph 
Ingraham, William 
Jones, George W. 
Kyle, James 
Manly, William 
Moran, James 
Mecllhinny, Felix 
McClure, David 
North, Lafayette 
Stinson, James 
Oakley, Pleasant B. 
Pierce, William 
Power, Jackson 


Purgrum, Robert C. 


Ralls, Daniel 
Reynolds, William 
Snedagar, James 
Sorrell, Augustine 


Bedell, John R. 
Bedell, William 
Bedell, Franklin 
Boyd, John J. 
Oakley, James B. 
Perkins, Henry 
Pierce, George 
Staton, Jackson 
Powell, Anderson 
Power, John T. 
Ridon, George 
Spence, William 
Bremblett, Marcus 
Bohanon, James 
Carson, John W. 
Chrisman, Charles F. 
Cook, Joseph 
Copher, Reuben 
Castigan, Albert 
Cups, Jacob 
Crouch, Jonathan 
Copher, Jacob 
Davis, Silas 
Donaldson, Walker R. 
Garner, Allen 
Ginter, Jacob 
Gregory, Robert 
Hopkins, William 
Howard, Benjamin 
Ingram, Joseph 
Jenney, John 
Johnson, David 
Manly, Isaac 
Morgan, William 
Maguire, Samuel W. 
Morris, Willis 
Oliver, Amos 
Hopkins, Francis M. 
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Thompson, Thomas N., Tincher, Franklin 
Vice, Isaac Toy, George 

Wells, Oliver P. Wells, Alfred 
Williams, Drury B. Wells, Richard 
Wright, Thomas Wright, Calvin N. 
Yarbrough, Harrison Yarbrough, Jackson 


Yarbrough, Alfred 


This company was sworn into the service of the United States 
by Capt. Whitining, at Camp Butler, below the city of Louisville. 

James Bohannon received an honorable discharge by Col. M. V. _ 
Thomson at Camp Butler, on the 30th of October, 1847. 

The company left Louisville, Ky., on the lst day of November, 
1847, and landed in the city of New Orleans, on the 7th of the same 
month, and left New Orleans on the 9th of November, and landed 
in the harbor of Vera Cruz, on the ship Palestine, on the 15th of 
November, 1847. 

The following members of said company have died, up to this 
date, July 4th, 1876, viz.: 


Bedell, Frank Bradshaw, William 
Boone, John Bedell, J. R.. 
Brown, Eli Boyd, John J. 
Cups, Jacob Barnett, William 
Bedell, William P. Crouch, Peter 

Cox, Ambrose Carson, John W. 
Daniel, James B. Cups, Daniel 
Carner, Allen Gault, John P. 
Hopkins, Frank is Gregory, Robert 
Howard, Joseph | Hargis, Samuel 
Moran, James Hearndon, Henry 
Ooakley, James Alexander, William 
Perkins. Henry Mcllhinny, Felix 
Ridon, George Powell, Anderson 
Staton. Jack # Rumnells, William 
Toy, George _ : Spruse, William 
Vice, Isaac Piss Thompson, N. 
Roberson, H. K. | Templeman, William 


Young, James T. Young, Hugh A. 
Hargis, William 
The Days Of The Early Settlers 

The early settlers built their houses of logs, notched down close 
at the corners. They covered them with boards, held to their place 
by large poles, called riders. Their floors were made of puncheons 
and their doors were made out of the same material, with a heavy 
bar running across the center on the inside. For chimneys they 
would build upa frame of logs, about six or eight feet high, and 
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line it with mortar and stone, and then build the chimney on top 
of this, with sticks and mortar, called by them a “cat” and “clay” 
chimney. 

The tillable lands of the county produced fine crops of corn, 
wheat, rye,oats, and flax. There were no acceptable foreign mar- 
kets, except for hogs, horses, and mules, which were driven to 
South Carolina and Virginia. Provisions of all kinds were exceed- 
ingly cheap and of the best quality. Money was very scarce, and 
the early settlers adopted a system of exchanging with the neighbor 
provisions, or anything that the one had and the other had not. Men 
worked then and received their pay in what was raised upon the 
farm, at a certain price. Hogs were worth $1.25 per 100 lbs. gross; 
horses, $25.00; milk cows, from $8.00 to $10.00, sheep, 50 cents per 
head; whisky, 25 cents per gallon. 

When Bath County was organized, the woods and forests around 
abounded in wild game, such as deer, turkeys, bears, &c. The hunt- 
ers then who were the most renowned, were Jacob Warner, John 
W. Barnes, William Fernryck, J. V. Thomas, J. M. McDaniel, George 
Oakley, and Nip Oakley. 

The people then wore plain clothes, and their wants -.were few 
and simple. The difference between the poor and rich was in the 
quantity, and not in the quality, of their possessions. 

Their own flocks of sheep, and flax from their own fields, sup- 
plied them with the most of their clothing, their carpets and bed 
clothes. The yarn was spun upon the big wheel, and the flax upon 
the little wheel, and all woven in a loom made at home. The men 
wore jeans clothing and flax-linen shirts, and the women wore lin- 
sey dresses, woven with brilliant stripes. The hats of the men were 
made in the town and their shoes made out of the leather that they 
had tanned on the shares, and generally by some cobbler in the 
country. The women then wore sun-bonnets. 

The only importations they needed were coffee, madder to ~ 
dye with, goods enough to make them a Sunday suit, and a few cups 
and saucers, and plates, knives, and forks. The old Slate furnace 
furnished them with all the cooking utensils they wanted, and all 
the iron that was needed. The furniture was made in the town, and 
was plain and durable. 

The schools were mere prisons, to which children were sent with 
the mistaken view of keeping them out of mischief. School-books 
were few. There was Webster’s spelling-book, English reader, Pike’s 
arithmetic, and Kirkham’s grammar, and the teachers were expected 
with these books to fit the youth of the country for the pulpit, the 
bar, and the halls of legislation. School-houses were rude in their 
construction. They were built out of logs, and daubed with mud, 
and instead of windows, there was generally a log sawed out on 
one side of the room, with sash its full length, with glass in it. This 
answered to give light. There was a wide board put under this, ex- 
tending the whole length of the window, for the pupils to write 
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upon. The benches were without backs, and consisted of poplar or 
ash trees, split in two and holes bored in them, in which pegs were 
drven that made the legs. The girls occupied one side of the school- 
room and the boys the other. There was generally a rack over the 
door, ornamented with well seasoned birch switches, and with their 
ends flayed out. 

The teachers would go around with a subscription paper, when 
they wanted to make up a school, and families were expected to 
put down the number of children the they would send. A teacher 
was expected toapply the lash to the boys for every infraction of 
his rules, and one that spared the rod was set down as being unfit 
_ to teach the child in the way he should go. Boys went to school 
five days in the week during the winter season, and worked on the 
farm on Saturday. During the cropping season they were kept at 
home at work in the fields. 

A custom prevailed in those days of turning the teacher out at 
the end of the session. The mode consisted as follows: The day be- 
fore the last day the larger boys would go early to school, and 
before the teacher arrived they would get inside of the house, and 
with the benches barricade the doors and windows, so as to make 
it impossible for him to get into the house when he arrived. When 
he came and viewed the situation he would endeavor by threats and 
intimidation to induce the boys to open the door. If this failed, 
which was universally the case, he would then endeavor to gain 
admittance by persuasions and flattery. This would embolden the 
boys, and they would only surrender the ‘Fort’ on condition that 
he treated to apples, cider, or candy, and with a proviso that if he 
declined their terms they would duck him. This had the desired 
effect—the teacher would promise, the obstructions would be re- 
moved, the doors opened. and the teacher would enter and send for 
the refreshments, and when they were disposed of, the teacher 
would dismiss his school, and bid each pupil an affectionate fare- 
well. They would take his hand with trembling frame and stream- 
ing eyes, and leave the school, where they had spent so many happy 
days, with regret. The teacher would be the last to leave. With his 
hand upon the knob of the door, and as he viewed the departing 
forms of his children, he would heave a deep sigh, and the rigor 
of his calling change to the tenderness of a kind father. 

The girls were learned the culinary art, and to knit, to sew and 
to weave. They had a genteel suit for Sunday, and a nice pair of 
shoes to wear to church. If they walked to church they were ex- 
“pected to carry their shoes and stockings in their hands until they 
got in sight of the meeting-house, and then they were allowed to put 
them on and wear them until the meeting was over and they started 
on their return home. If they caught a beau they were permi'ted 
to wear them all the way home, but they had to be pulled off as 
soon as they arrived there, and put away until the next meeting. 
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They were taught self-reliance. They could go to the pasture, 
catch a horse, put their saddles upon them, and ride to a neighbor’s 
house. 

When one of them married, there was a large wedding feast 
prepared. The women of the neighborhood would congregate at the 
house of the bride, and some would assist in making the wedding 
garments, while others would assist in preparing the feast. Every- 
body was invited in the whole neighborhood around. If there hap- 
pened to be one missed it was considered and looked upon as a great 
affront. The hour for the wedding was generally fixed at 11 o’clock, 
A. M., and the bridegroom, with his attendants. was expected to 
arrive precisely at that hour. When the time drew near all was 
bustle and confusion, everybody eagerly watching for his coming, 
and when he made his appearance he was scrutinized as closely as 
though he was some rare animal,. although the same persons had 
seen him every day from his infancy up. When the marriage cere- 
mony was over, the bride and groom received the congratulations 
of those present, which generally consisted in the question, “Were 
you scared?” 

There were no bridal tours in those days. After the infare, 
which took place the next day at the groom’s father’s, the next ques- 
tion was, “Where are you going to live?” & c. The neighbors would 
congregate and put up a log house, cover it with boards, make a 
puncheon floor, and a cat and clay chimney, for the newly married 
couple to go to housekeeping in. The bride’s mother furnished her 
with a feather-bed, a few articles of cupboard ware, a few knives 
and forks, and a pot, skillet, oven, coffee pot, tin-cup, and a gourd. 
The husband furnished a rude bedstead, a cupboard, and the provi- 
sions. Thus equipped, the newly wedded couple started in the great 
race of life; and under that humble roof you found peace, happiness, 
and joy reigning supreme. 

The boys had no shoes in the summer. They generally had a 
pair given them about the lst of December, and they had to last. 
them all winter. If they woreout at the bottoms, they were half- 
soled; if the uppers wore out, they were patched and sometimes. 
foxed. If his shoes gave out before the frosts and freezes of spring 
were over, he had to turn his feet out to grass, as it was called. and 
go barefooted until the next winter. Stone-bruises, stumped-toes, 
and chapped-feet was the rule with all of the boys. Before they 
retired to bed their feet had to be washed and scrubbed—it mattered 
not how badly they were chapped; and then they were thoroughly 
greased with a tallow dip, and yarn socks drawn on, and they were 
allowed to retire to bed, and make no noise, and to grin and bear 
the ache and pain of a soretoe, stone-bruise, or chapped feet. 

The smaller children were permitted to sleep in the trundle-bed 
in the family room, by the large wooden fire, while the older ones 
had to go up stairs or in the loft, to a room without fire, in the win- 
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ter time, stripping to their short shirts, and then jump between the 
cold sheets, and lay there and shiver until wearied nature could 
stand no longer, and they would sink off into a peaceful slumber 

and dreamed of bears, wolves and panthers. In the morning. at the 
crowing of the cock, they were aroused from their bed to make the 
necessary fires, and to feed the stock that was in the barn before 
breakfast. They then went to the spring, washed themselves, and 
were ready for breakfast. After breakfast they a: wie Gianer pu. 
up in a basket, and trudged along, sometimes for miles, to school. 
When they arrived at home in the evening, after the school hour. 
were over, and they had done the feeding, gotten their suppers, got 
their books, studied their lessons until 8 o clock, When wey Wen. 20 
bed. 

At Christmas they were all allowed a holiday for a week. Large 
parties of them would congregate and spend the evenings at some 
farm-house, with the girls of the neighborhood, and engage in plays, 
such as. “Sister Phoebe,” “Chicken Me Crain I Go,” “Pleased or Dis- 
pleased,” Grind the Bottle,’ and “Blind Mans Buff.” During the 
dav the voung men and boys would be engaged in hunting rabbiia — 
and quails. 

ln the winter evenings the family would gather around log 
fires, and the grandfathers and grandmothers would relate to won- 
dering children the privations they had endured; their journeys 
from old Virginia to Kaintuck; their rough and scanty fare; their 
encounters and hair-breadth escapes from the Indians, until they 
would get their auditors so wrought up that they would be afraid. 
tc loo. around for fear of seeing a savage. 

When a farmer, wanted to clear up a new piece of ground, he 
invited all of his neighbors to a log-rolling. The day appointed they 
would all meet with their hand-spikes and their axes, and assist im 
rolling the logs in heaps, to be burned when they dried out. When. 
dinner was announced by the blowing of a horn, all would repair 
to the house. The hands would be seated at the table first, which 
fairly groaned under the weight of the substantial food prepared. 
There you would find a ham boiled, turkeys roasted, chickens fried, 
chicken pie, large dishes of snaps, with a small piece of middling 
meat on top, corn bread and rarely biscuits, coffee, sweetened wiih 
home-made sugar, and sweet and butter- -milk in profusion. For 
dessert they would have apple pies fried in lard, pumpk in ples, and 
preserves made of the different. varieties of fruit. 

During the day, while the men were rolling the log, their wives 
and sweethearts would be engaged in quilting upon a quilt for the 
good dame of the house. 

When the day’s work was over, the ati and table put away, 
and every thing prepared, there would be a call for a fiddler, who 
would give them two or three old Virginia reels, and they would 
spend the greater portion of the night in dancing. 


. 
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- The doctors were. few, and the old women of the country gen- 
‘erally did‘all the doctoring with their simple herbs. Nearly every 
“man kept: a lancet in his house to bleed the children when they had 

“the croup, and it was a universal practice to bleed all in the spring, 
‘for the purpose of ‘keeping ‘the blood pure. Medicines of the most 
nauseous kind were’ ‘administered, in its most nauseous forri}*and in 
large doses, by ‘the old ladies of the country, to*the boys and girls 
who would have the ‘measles, mumps, or whooping-cough.: Warm 
water was freely given in all cases, and cold water was strictly 
interdicted:“and SASHES air was declared to be Poison - Masta who 

“S were IE © es ieeee 

1 AIDE * Owingsvillé was thie scene of many a Esiiosee fight. There were 

EZ norersuke feuds in the country between families, and’ men prided 


ee : mttieinselves as being the best that: “trod upon’ shoe’ leather.” and 
;.18)-whenever’ these opposing parties met in the town, especially upon 
“u/s election days, there was certain to be numerous fights with fists, feet, 


missiles, and sometimes knives. The man that eet a knife. or drew 


» .@ pistol in-those days was set down as a coward. | 


Social: intercourse | ‘was unrestrained and cheerful. “The home 
: Society was’ well ‘infornied, and persons of culture were frequent 
-s yisitors’from abroad. From a letter wrtten by A. Dudley: Mann. I 
. itake the following: extract as to the character of Bocas we lived 
-in Owirigsville forty years, ago: 
“Bath is as green in my recollection as it ‘was forty years ‘ago, 
and al Ithat relates to: ‘its past and its present interests me: deeply. 
The happiest years of iy life were passed there. :With a few excep- 
tions, ‘those whom I best knew have gone the was the gt all must 
go. 
- Tag those days there was more ‘natural wit’ and originality of 
character in'the region ‘of Owingsville than in any; ost oF the world 
-in which I have since sojourned. Mt ees 
The history of this county illustrates that no Helter” men eahid 
~ and women ever lived than those who once trod and now repose 
‘beneath the sod of old Bath. Some of her sons have taken up their 
abode’ iin other States of this Union; some are wanderers in foreign 
countries; some have filled high dnd exalted position in’ the’ councils 
. of the Natidn' and State. It is a noteworthy: fact, that letthem £0 
. where they will, wherever civilization: pyres. and old” ‘Bath has al- 
ways been “Proud Of Her Sons,” ae (te c 
The name of. Kentuckian commands respect beneath every clime 
on the face of the globe wherever the stars and stripes float. 
~The women of our early days were: devoted wives, noble moth- 
ers, and ‘hospitable hosts. They were the light of happy but rude 
- homes; fitted to serve or command, to suffer or eet to euoe 
or console. ~ rm wi - 
Horse Wading 
In those days there horse races every Saturday. The distance 
run being one-fourth of a mile. At these races large crowds would 
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congregate, and every one present would bet his pile upon his 
favorite. The old and young would congregate, and horse talk was 
as much engaged in then as it is now about Lexington, Ky. While 
the betting led to other vices, still these races had a Leneficial effect 
in bringing about a decided improvement in the breed of our horses. 
The finest strains of horses were sought after by these amateur turf- 
men. As a result of these primitive races, we have now in our county 
the descendants of Old Sir Archy, Imported Sarpedon, Eclipse, Me- 
doc, Boston, and numerous others of less note. 

Another source of amusement of our ancestors was shooting 
matches. During the early settlement of our State, boys, as soon 
as they were large enuogh to handle*a gun, were taught to shoot 
the Kentucky rifle. After the Red Men abandoned old Kaintuckie, 
they turned their attention to the wild game, which was so abundant 
in our forests. This led to the hunters, both old and young, meeting 
on some day, generally on Saturday, in the woods, close by a good 
spring, to try their resnective merits as good shooters. A board, 
charred on one side, with a white piece of paper about the size of a 
quarter of a dollar, tacked on this charred portion, which consti- 
tuted the target. Some one of the party would drive up a beef, 
and agree to take a certain price for it, and divide the beef into four 
quarters. the hide and the tallow, and those who expected to engage 
in the contest had to ante up so much money. The person who made 
the best shot had the first choice, and so on until the whole of the 
beef was disposed of. It very frequently happened that one man 
would win the whole beef. In this way the youths of our State were 
learned the use of the rifle, and became renowned See Ae the 

civilized world as Kentucky Marksmen. 

The young men were taught to ride on horse back from their 
infancy. They were fearless and bold riders, and delighted in riding 
wild and untamed horses. It was from this fact that ‘“Morgan’s 
Raiders” were the best cavalry in the service of the Confederacy 
during our late civil war. His troopers were made up almost en- 
trely of the young men from Kentucky. They were fine horsemen 
and gocd shots with the ri%e. Hence it was that they were invincible 
with an enemy of equal force. 

The most renowned quarter-racers in our county at an early 
dav were Thomas J. Fields, Joseph Wells, D. B. Boyd, and Harry 
Meore. Thomas J. Fields was a very remarkable man. He was 
rough, uncouth, but a man of very fine sense naturally. He never 
forgave an injury, and was most abusive person that ever lived in 
the county. There are many anecdotes extant illustrative of his 
character—one of which I will here relate: A Mr. D. had sued a 
Nr. S. for slander in the Nicholas Circuit Court. Fields had heard 
of the suit. and harboring private malice against both the plaintiff 
and the defendant, he goes to S., the defendant, and tells him that 
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if he will have him summoned as a witness in the case, that he will 
prove that the plaintiff is under a very bad character. He then goes 
to the plantiff and tells him the same thing in regard to Smith. The 
result of which was, both parties had him summoned. Fields appears 
in court early upon the day of trial. He is called to the witness stand 
by the defendant and sworn. The usual questions as to his residence 
and acquaintance with the parties to the suit are asked him and an- 
swered satisfactorily to both. The plaintiff expecting that the de- 
fendant would catch it, and the defendant vice versa. The attorney 
for the defendant propounded the question: “Are you acquainted 
with the general moral character of the plaintiff, D., in the neigh- 
borhood in which he lives?” Ans. “I am.’ Attorney for defendant, 
“Is it good or bad?” Ans. “It is worse than any man’s in this Com- 
monwealth, except the defendant, S.’s, which is equally as bad.” 
Another remarkable man of our county was Jack Burbridge. 
He had a plain common school education, and was a remarkably 
witty man. He was one of God’s noblemen. Enemies, he had none; 
friends, he had scores of them. On one occasion, at a very exciting 
election for the office of constable, between T. B. Hamilton and 
Russell Noland; and in ‘the’ evening, when it was evident that No- 
land was certain of his election, Mr. Burbridge approached Hamil- 
ton and said to him: Tom, don’t be discouraged—we haven’t heard 
from the Green River Country yet! On another occasion, during 
the term of our Circuit Court, when Kenas Farrow was the Judge, 
Mr. Burbridge was sitting inside of the bar, among the lawyers, 
which consisted of such men as Capt. Henry Daniel, R. H. Menifee, 
Judge French, Judge Bes: Peters, Walter Chiles, Hon. Richard Ap- 
person. and Samuel Hanson. An old gentleman from the country 
Icisurely walked into the Courthouse, and seeing Mr. Burbridge in- 
side of the bar. walked up to him and spoke to him. When the court 
adjourned for dinner, Mr. Burbridge walked up to the old gentle- 
him feos They walked around the ornate: -Burbridge said 
to him, calling him by name: “Martin, when you see me in company 
wtih ee lawyers, IT don’t want them to know that I am acquainted 
with you.” Martin’s astonishment and ire arose at the same instant, 
and his first exclamation was, “Who in the hell are you? | ‘Damn you, - 
I can thrash you.” And the ees had to interfere to poe 
Martin from whipping B. 
On another occasion, when hands were at work on the TewiNiOn 
and Big Sandy R. R. in ‘this county, near the residence of Mr. Bur- 
bridge, there was a hap workman from Vermont, named ‘Vasnaouth. 
Vasmouth was a young unmarried man, about 24 years of age, and 
was unacquainted with the © ‘ways and habits of Kentuckians and 
during the time he was at work on the road there was a party 
gotten up by the young “men and ladies of Owingsville, 
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for the benefit of some charitable institution. Vasmouth habilitated 
himself in his best suit and went to the party, and enjoyed himself 
hugely. The day after the party, he was telling some of the young- 
sters in the neighborhood that he had gone to the party, had a de- 
lightful time, and it hadn’t cost him a cent. Mr. Burbridge hearing 
of V’s bragging about it costing him nothing, sits down and makes 
out the following account: 


J. Vasmouth, 

To The Owingsville Party Dr. 

To introduction to Miss E, H......----_---- $1.00 
To'1 piece of. white) cakeo2.0 2.20 occ e .50 

To’ Lisaucer: Ofte cream ic. 2.25. cee © .50 

To. 2 orange coe ker Oe aa hn oes 29 

To introduction to James F. Murray_.-.----- 2.00 
Totaliieye en sec. eG cl eee $4.25 


Mr. B. goes to V. and takes him to one side, and tells him that 
the managers of the party had given him an account to collect. That 


j they knew that he, V., was a stranger here, and didn’t understand 
the ways of the people, and didn’t want to mortify him by placing 


ye 


str. 


the account in an officer’s hands for collection. V. thanked him, and 
asked to see it. When shown him, he slowly read over the items, 


‘acknowledged to them all until he got to the orange, when he said 


“ “he didn’t get that; that the young lady he went out to the table with 


got it, but he would pay for it. When V. read theitem of $2.00 for 
introduetion to James F. Murray, he became excited, and said that 
charge was an outrage; that he protested against being introduced 
to the d—n fool, Murray, and that he never spoke a word to him 
after being introduced. But finally remarked to Mr. B. not to say 
anything about it, that he would pay the account on pay-day. The 
joke got out, and V. decamped, and has never been heard of since. 
The Cholera 

The cholera made its appearance in this county in June, 1833. 
It was very violent in its attacks, and very few ever recovered after 
being attacked. A great many of our best citizens fell victims to this 
dreadful scourge. It is a singular fact, that the disease never crossed 
east of Slate Creek, and that there were no cases in that portion of 
the county where freestone water abounds. It confined its ravages 
to the limestone formation in our county exclusively. Whether it 
was the water, or what was the reason ofthis strange phenomena 
in its history, scientific men have failed to explain. 

The Mound Builders 

The County has many mounds within its boundaries. It is a 
notorious fact that, as a general rule, they all occupy the richest 
portion of our county. There is a regular line of them, commencing 
at the mouth of Mock’s Branch, and running in near a straight line 
on to Mt. Sterling. They are all built upon the highest eminences, 
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and you can see from one to the other. There is one on Johnston 
Whaley’s farm that measures 25 feet feet high and is 125 yards 
around its base. On the farm of Dudley Lockridge, near the town 
of Sharpsburg, there is an ancient fortification. It is a complete cir- 
cle in form, and includes about ten acres of ground. It is constructed 
upon a high piece of ground, and fully commands the heads of four 
ravines or hollows. It has a mound on one side of it within the circle. 
Within it is the remains of a very large pond, where evidently the 
dirt was excavated to build the fortification. 

If you excavate these mounds you will generally find a bed of 
charcoal at their base and a few skeletons, and also stone axes, 
stone pipes, and arrow-heads made of flint. 

On the farm of Col. Thomas J. Young, Jr., on Flat Creek, is the 
remains of a large burying-ground. The soil is perfectly black for 
sevenal acres around, and there you can find innumerable human 
bones. Close to this graveyard is a well about seven feet deep, and 
regularly walled up with stone. Who dug the well and walled it up 
is mystery. The oldest inhabitants in the neighborhood can give no 
clue to it. 

The question has often been asked and as often unanswered 
“What were these mounds built for?’”’ Nearly everybody has a the- 
ory. I will give mine for what is it worth. My theory is, that they 
were places of worship. That, originally, thev all had temples made 
of wood upon them, and that when the high priests died that they 
were buried beneath their temples. Hence it is that you find so few 
sketeltons in them. I am fortified in this opinion from the fact that, 
in South America, where the same description of mounds exists, 
there you find temples of stone on them standing until this day. 
Some of them show a high degree of art in their construction and 
ornamentation. 
Old Grave 

On the old Indian trace leading from the Upper Blue Licks to 
the mouth of Scott’s Creek, and situated about one mile from Licking 
River, on a little knoll, is an old grave. It has a head and foot stone 
of freestone rock. On the head stone is cut the letters M. K., and 
the figures 1776. Close by the grave is a small mound. Can it be 
that in the year 1776 that a company of emigrants were coming to 
Kentucky from Virginia, and there met a body of Indians, and had 
a portion of their company killed, and this grave and the mound 
cover the remains of some of our rude forefathers? 

Slate Creek divides the county, running from South to North, 
where it empties into Licking River. This creek is also the dividing 
line between the good and indifferent lands of Bath. On the east 
side of the creek the lands are generally thin, with a substratum of 
soapstone. The timber is white oak, chestnut, hickory, blackjack, 
and some pine. The corn, wheat, rye, and oats are not as good jis 
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that raised on the west side of the creek. The corn is more chaffy 
and has not the same amount of oil in it, and. the wheat, rye, and 
oats are of a lighter quality, and do not weigh as much to the bushel.: 
Timothy will grow in the bottoms, and with redtop grass make good 
meadows. Clover also will make very good pastures for two seasons, 
after that it generally dries out; it will not stand tramping and close 
grazing, and freezes out in the winter. Blue grass will do no good 
in this soil. 

Upon the head-waters of Clear Creek there ‘is a vein of coal 
of about three feet in thickness, with a clay parting of one foot. In 
the southeast corner is included the iron area. Iron was manufac- 
tured at the Caney Furnace for many years, but it has been aban-_ 
doned and the place has gone to rack. .,.Clear Creek Furnace is now 
in successful operation, and. the ores. make a very superior article 
of iron. It is called car-wheel, iron from its toughness. .** 

We have in this portion of the county east of Slate Creek, eee 
stone water, salt-sulphur water, black-sulphur water, epsom water, 
chalybeate water, salt- ates -white-sulphur water, and red- ‘omar 
water. 

That portion of. ine county west of Slate Creek is almost en- 
tirely a limestone formation. Here blue-grass, corn, wheat, rye, oats, 
flax, tobacco, and hemp grow n all their perfection. The country is 
undulating. The growth of timber is black walnut, sugartree, white 
and blue ash, honey locust, shellbark hickory, wild cherry, coffee- 
bean, burr oak, and hackberry. The soil is a rich black loam,, with 
red clay resting upon blue.limestone. The ground is sufficiently un- 
dulating to drain it in a wet season, and the soil being deep, and the 
moisture being retained for a long time by the red clay. it is not 


affected by drouths. This portion of Bath County, included be{ween . . 


the waters of Kingston Creek in the eastern, and drained by Flat 
Creek, is one of the richest, if not the richest, in the Siate. 

The farmers raise mules, horses. hogs, and cattle. and the sales 
arising from their stock constitutes the chief source of their revenue. 

Licking River washes the -northern portion of the county for 
upwards of fifty miles. The water. power on Licking River and Flat 
Creek is abundant, and there are two fine flour mills on Slate. The 
Legislature of Kentucky several years ago, removed all the dams 
out of Licking, with a view of making it navitable. Immense quan- 
tities of lumber and coal are floated down this stream every spring 
and fall. The flour mill situated on Slate Creek. where the old Maria 
Forge stood, now owned by Judge Ewing, is one of the finest mill 
seats in the State. 

Improved farms west of Slate Creek, and extending to the Mont- 
gomery and Nicholas County lines. sell from $50 to $100 per acre. . 
East of Slate Creek they sell from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre. All the . 
fruits adapted to the climate are grown to the greatest perfection. 
Apples, peaches, pears, and grapes seem to grow better in the thin 
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lands in the county. The trees and vines flourish, and do not decay 
as soon or early as they do in the western portions of the county. 

There are free schools in every district, and with good and com- 
petent teachers. 

We have as fine building stone in this country as any where in 
the State. All that is needed to make Bath the richest county in the 
State is capital to develop her treasures of iron, coal, lumber, and 
stone. 

Blue-Grass 

Blue-grass, that has given Kentucky so much notoriety through- 
out the States of this Union and even Europe, first made its appear- 
ance in this county at the Olympian Springs. It attracted the atten- 
tion of a farmer who lived near Mt. Sterling, by the name of 
Thompson, who gathered a few handfuls of the seed and carried it 
home with and sowed it on his farm, and from this it rapidly spread 
over the State. It was supposed at the time that it was brought fr>m 
Virginia by the buffaloes that congregated at the springs to lick 
salt. The date of its discovery I have been unable to find out pre- 
cisely, but it was between the years 1784 and 1790. 

The next point blue-grass made its appearance was a small 
patch about two miles north of the town of Sharpsburg, on the old 
buffalo trace leading from Peyton’s Lick to the mouth of Lime- 
stone. The early settlers coming into the State and traveling this 
trace, would camp at this blue-grass patch, for here there was 
water and grass for their stock. 

Samuel T. Devenport 

Settled in Owingsville in 1811. He was an educated, tal- 
ented gentleman, and boarded with Richard Menifee. When he was 
very young he was taken prisoner by the Indians and regularly 
adopted by them. During the time of his captivity he married a 
squaw, and had several children by her. . ae. 

Soon after the building of the Menifee house he wrote the fol- 
lowing: ; 

(The persons named in his dogrel, Jackey L., and Rum Jo, and 
Isaac Trumbo were the contractors for the bulding of the house of 
Menifee. Bob Stockton was a lawyer, James Jones was a tailor, 
Billy Hope was a merchant.) 


From the growth of our town 
Receive our congratulation. 

We are raised in such renown 
As to astonish all the nation. 


The other day, 
As you may say, 
We were poor in al lthings, 
And not with all, start nature’s law, 
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Great matters grow from small things. 


There’s Jackey L. and Rum Jo, 

And little Isaac Trumbo, 

Who much good plank have butchered, “{ 2{2Q%2! rere 
And to prove it true, 
Take a view 

Of this sweet house, dear Richard. 


There’s Bobby Stock, a great fat hog, 
A mighty magnus porpus, 
In reading Hume, » 
He will puff and fume 
And blow like any porpus. 


There is a talior too, 

Who boards with you, 
A lazy stitch-louse liar, 

He will cut no wood, . 

He’ll do no good, TE 
He will freeze for the want of fire. 


There is an Irish lad, 

Who does every thing that’s. bad, 
Who stands at the kar as sentry, 

If he trusts, 

As he needs must, 
He makes a double entry. » 


There is a lawyer, too. 

- Who boards with you, . - 
That loves his grog most dearly. 
For rent, they say, 

You make him pay 
About eight dollars yearly. 


Oh, Dickey, fy, . 
I hope they lie, 
The rent is too high, dear warrior}. 
Bring it down, 
Or I will leave the town, 
For it will break a buckeye lawyer. 
The candle is low, 
And I must go 
To prayer, and then to sleeping, 
And then to you 
T’ll bid adieu, 
God take you in his keeping. 
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Indian Summer 

It will be recollected that the Indians never resided in Ken- 
tucky. They kept it for their hunting-ground; and, furthermore, 
they had a superstition that people could not live in a country that 
had been the scene of such conflicts, that it was a land of ill-repute, 
and that she was filled with the ghosts of its slaughtered inhabi- 
tants. 

The Indians, both north and south of us, would come into the 
State on hunting excursions. During the early settlement, when 
Kentucky was sparsely settled, and its inhabitants lived in forts, 
or cabins near these block-houses, they were in continuous dread of 
the savages. They hailed with delight an early winter as affording 
them protection, at least until spring, against these incursions of 
the Indians. If the months of October and November were open and 
consisted of pleasant and agreeable weather, they prepared for the 
coming of the Indians, for they knew that they would select that 
time to make unexpected raids upon the settlements. Hence when 
they had an open and beautiful fall, and the air was balmy and 
pleasant in the months of October and November, they called it 
Indian Summer. 

The Great Tornado 

On the 28th day of May, 1843, this county was visited with the 
most destructive storm that it has ever been visited with before or 
since. Its course was from West to East, and commenced its fury 
near where Jeff. Rice lives, and was about one mile in width. It 
extended down Prickley Ash Creek and its tributaries, and uprooted 
nearly all the timber in its course and destroyed every house over 
which it passed. 

The section of country traversed by it was heavily timbered, 
and on the next day it looked like a mighty clearing. Fortunately, 
there were no lives lost, although the wind carried articles of fur- 
niture, beds and bed-clothing in many instances many miles. The 
storm-cloud presented the appearance of being a bottle-green in 
color, and before it struck, the roar of its coming sounded as that of 
a mighty earthquake, and the earth seemed to tremble beneath your 
feet. Not a breeze stirred, leaf, and all nature appeared hushed, and 
awaiting the coming of the mighty tornado, that was soon to leave 
devastation and destruction in its track. The beasts of the field 
seemed impressed with the great change about to take place, and 
the horses and cattle galloped wildly about the pastures, snorting 
and evincing extreme terror. 

Elder John Smith 

Elder John Smith was born o nthe 13th of October, 1784, in 
Sullivan County, East Tennessee. He removed to Owingsville in the 
month of August, 1835. 
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In early life he connected himself with the Baptist Church, and 
soon after became a preacher. In 1824, while he was living in Mt. 
Sterling, he went to Flemingsburg to hear Alexander Campbell 
preach the new doctrine, “That the Bible is the only revelation of 
God to man; that the New Testament contains all that is necessary 
to be believed or obeyed in order to the enjoyment of pardon and 
eternal. life, and that inspired pen men wrote to produce faith for 
faith come by hearing the word of God.’ The sermon he 
heard on that occasion produced a great effect upon his mind, for in 
1825 he became convinced that the doctrine, as.taught by Mr. Camp- 
bell, was-the true one. The Struggle was great with him to give up 
the faith of his fathers, and to cut loose from his Baptist friends. 
After revolving the matter in his mind, like a faithful follower of 
Christ as he was, he resolved to forsake mother, sister, brother, 
friends,. and life itself, if need be, for the sake of the eternal truth. 

Elder John Smith was a good and a great man. The worth of 
such men is not fully known or duly appreciated until after their 
death. Hi 

_ He was one of the pioneers of Kentucky in the Christian Church. 
The.cause of the eternal truth, that most concern men’s souls, never 
faltered in his hands. He was an aggressive preacher, and he never 
acted on the defensive in the cause of his Master. He met and com- 
batted error wherever he found it, and by his power as a reasoner 
he always came off victorious. 

. In our great reverence for the Christian gentleman we had al- 
most neglected to mention his impressible. and unconquerable - 
humor. He was attending on one occasion a convention of his church 
in the State of Missouri, when a young, fresh brother stepped up 
to the old gentleman and put the query, “Are you not familiarly 
known in Kentucky as Raccoon John Smith?” Smith replied that 
he was. “Then,” said the young preacher, “I am coming to Kentucky 
this fall, and would like to have a coon hunt with you.” The old 
gentleman instantly replied, “Of course—I always take a dog with 
me.” 

.On another occasion, while he was holding a meeting at Somerset, 
in Montgomery County, there were two members of his. church, Mr. 
Bourne and Mr. Phelps, who invariably went to sleep during the. 
service, and Mr, Phelps had a habit of snoring very loud.. On this 
occasion the two sleepers of the church sat very close together, and 
Elder Smith was preaching one.of his most powerful sermons. All 
of his auditors were very much interested, when he happened to cast 
his eye in the direction of Bourne and Phelps, he saw that both were 
sleeping, and Phelps snoring. He stopped short in one of his loftiest 
flights, and said, “Brother Phelps, please don’t snore so loud, you 
might wake. up Brother Bourne.” The. effect was electrical; 
Bourne and Phelps kept awake the balance of the meeting. 

His spirit calmly and sweetly took its flight to the God who 
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gave it, on the 28th day of February, 1868, in the State of Missouri, 
surrounded by friends. 

The last. words uttered upon earth by this man of God was, 
“Daughter, I want some music to cheer me through this dark 
valley.” 

He. lies buried in the beautiful cemetery at Lexington, Ky. 

Here ends the short biography of Elder John Smith—where all 
biographies end—in the grave, and under the melancholy legend, Hic 
Jacit; pomp, and power, and virtue, and heroism. and ambition, sor- 
row and mirth, suffering and pleasure, all terminating in “cold ob- 
struction”; a fact by many forgotten, though life should be but a 
preparation for that great change, which clothes mortality with im- 
mortality, and the human with the Divine. 


John W. Barnes 

Was born on the 19th day of July, 1792, in Winchester, Va. He 
came to Owingsville and settled in April, 1815, and has been a con- 
tinuous resident of the place since that date. He was made a Master 
Mason in Webb Lodge, No. 55, at Owingsville, Ky., 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1819. He is now affiliated, being a member of Bath Lodge, No. 
55. It will thus be seen that John W. Barnes has been a member 
of the Order for upwards of57years. 

While Owingsville bears the name in honor of Col. Thomas D. 
Owings, it might’ very appropriately be called Barnesville, for his 
progeny has contributed much to its success. His has been a noise- 
less life, but illustrates the beauty of the old saying, “it is much 
better to deserve preferment than to seek it.” 

General Andrew Jacksen 

In 1828, when General Andrew Jackson was on his way to 
Washington City, to be inaugurated President of the United States, 
he stopped and spent several days at the hotel, now kept by Mrs. 
Brooks, thenn by Wiley & Brother. He was traveling in his own 
private carriage. It is related of the old hero of New Orleans, that 
the people of Bath, as soon as they heard that old Hickory was in 
our town, that men, women, and children flocked in to get a sight 
of him. He caused this immense assembly of people to be formed 
in a line up and down Main Street, and, in company with Col. Mc- 
Ilhinney, he marched up the line, shaking each by the hand. At the 
hotel he took a little boy up in his lap and said to him, “My son, 
I will soon forget you, but you will never forget me.” 

Louis Phillip, Of France 

Louis Philip came to Bath in 1814, and during the time he was 
here he stayed at the old Slate Furnace, and spent his time in hs one 
ing and fishing. 

The citizens of Bath, and the hands about the Furnace, ‘catled 
him King Philip. It is related that on one occasion he, in company 
with Jacob Warner, went hunting, and they came upon three deer, 
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and Philip shot and wounded one of them. They followed the 
wounded deer in the snow some distance, when Philip turned 
around to Jacob Warner and said, “Let us go back, that deer steps 
too far,” meaning that the deer jumped too far to be badly 
wounded. 

He remained at the Furnace some eighteen months, and was an 
elegant, courteous gentleman. That he often slept in the coal baskets 
around the stack o fthe Furnace, and by his habits, showed that he 
could adapt himself to the modes of life of the early pioneers of 
ovr State. He was universally popular with all classes and condi- 
tions. He was sent for twice to return to France before he consented 
to go. He was very much attached to Col. Thomas Dye Owings, who 
done him many kindnesses, and tried to induce him to go to France 
with him. 

Henry Smith Lane 
Was born on the line of Montgomery and. Bath Counties, on the 
22d of February, 1810. He was educated in the country school- 
houses of that day. 

On the 14th day of Februjary, 1831, he was qualified as Deputy 
Clerk of the Bath County Court, Gen. Sudduth then being the Clerk. 
Elihu Owings, Josiah Reed, and Jacob Cassity being the Magistrates 
presiding at the time. On the 12th of September, 1831, he went 
into the Bath County Court, and before Josiah Collins, Allen Gud- 
gell, and Thomas Dye Owings, who were then the pu Sees presid- 
ing, the following order was made: 

“Henry S. Lane, . who intends shortly. to apply for license to 
practice law in the Courts of this Commonwealth, to the Judges of 
the Circuit Courts, ROL, ‘to the Judges of the Court of Appeals—it is 
ordered to be certified, that he is a gentleman of honesty, proberty, 
and good demeanor, and has been a citizen of this Commonwealth 
for more than six months.” __ 

In February, 1833, he came into the Bath County Court and res- 
signed as Constable. 

It is related of him by John W. Richards, Esq., that at the time 
young Lane was Deputy Clerk, and studying law, Richards had a 
favorite dog to die. The young men of the town congregated and 
determined to bury the dog. When they had all congregated at the 
grave, Lane stepped forward and delivered a very eloquent funeral 
discourse over the dead carcass. This was his first speech, and those 
that heard him on that occasion predicted for him a brilliant future. 

He removed to the State of Indiana when he was a young man, 
and was elected to Congress from that State in 1841. He was Lieu- 
_ tenant Colonel of an Indiana Regiment in the war with Mexico. 

In 1860 he was elected Governor of the State of Indiana as a 
Republican, and was elected to the United States Senate in 1861, 
and served six years. He has retired from politics and is now living 
in Crawfordsville, in that State. 
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General John B. Hood 
Was born in the town of Owingsville, on the 29th of June, 1831. 
The house in which he was born stood on Main Street; near the. 
residence of W. D. Boyd. He was educated at the military school 
of West Point. His military career in the Confederate States Army. 
is familiar to all, and it is useless for me to enter into its details. 
He is now a resident of the city of New Orleans. 

Thomas J. Young, Sr. 

Thomas Johnston. Young was born in Shenandoah County, Va., 
on the 23d day of February, 1797, and settled in Bourbon County, 
near Russell’s Cave. His father died while he was a mere boy, and 
his education devolved upon his mother. He came to Kentucky in 
1815, and married, at the age of 18, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Capt. James Young. He settled on the farm where he now lives, and 
has continued to live on the same farm until the present. 


Thomas J. Young was always an ardent Democrat. He was. 
elected to the Legislature of Kentucky in 1828-31-32-42, and to the - 
Senate in. 1847. In 1841 he. was the. Democratic candidate for the 
Legislature, and Harvey G. Hazelrigg was the Whig candidate. It 
was one of. the most remarkable and hardest contests in the State, 
and attracted attention all over the State. Hazelrigg was elected. 
In 1852 Franklin Pierce appointed him United States Marshal for - 
Kentucky, and he continued to hold, the office until after the elec- 
tion of James Buchanan. In 1860 he was a delegate. to the National 
Democratie Convention from this Congressional District. 

He still lives on the farm where he settled when he was mar- 
ried, at the ripe:age of 79, and there, on the 18th of last May, cele- 
brated the 60th anniversary of his marriage, His: benevolence has 
been unbounded, and he never. was. known:‘to refuse 1 helping hand . 
to the poor. Though steadfast in his own political principles, he is 
without a particle of intolerance towards his opponents, and in all 
the relations of life he is beloved and respected, amiable and affec- 
tionate, pure and irreproachable; 

John C. Mason~ 

He was born in Virginia,»and came to. Bath and. engaged in the - 
iron business. He was a:volunteer in the war with Mexico, and was 
in the battle of Monterey. After the war was .over.he came back.to . 
Bath and ran for Congress. in 1849 against Gen. John B. Huston, 
and was elected by a large majority. In 1851 he was elected to Con- 
gress without opposition. In.1857 he-defeated. Leander Cox for Con- 
gress. In 1860 he was a Presidential Elector, and was for Stephen A. 
Douglass for President... The most remarkable speech of his life he . 
made during that canvass, in the town of Owingsville, standing in 
his door, his devoted wife holding a candle for him, in reply to John - 
C. Breckinridge, James B. Clay, and Col. Jilsmon P. Johnson, 
Shortly after the war commenced he removed to the State of Texas, 
and died in 1865, on board of a steamer, just below New Orleans, 
on his way to Kentcky. 
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The House In Which Gen. John B. Hood Was Born, Owingsville 
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A. Dudley Mann 

Te settled in Owingsville in an early day, and engaged in mer- 
chandizing, and his store was in the house where our post office 
is now. President Polk sent him as a special agent of this Govern- 
ment to Austria in 1846. He was sent to Hungary in 1849, and to 
Switzerland in 1850. At the breaknig out of the Civil War the 
Confederate States sent him as a special agent to France, where he 
has been ever since, and now resides there. 


Andrew Trumbo 

Was born on the 13th of September, 1799, in this county, then Mont- 
gomery. He was a lawyer of extensive practice, and was the Com- 
monwealth’s Attorney in this Judicial District many years. He was 
elected to Congress in 1845, beating the Hon. Richard French 55 
votes. He was a Presidential Elector in 1848, and voted for Gen. 
Zachary Taylor for President. He died in the county of Franklin 
on the 11th of August, 1871. 


Richard H. Menifee 

Was born near where James M. Mehitt lives, in a log-house, in the 
year 1810. In early life he kept bar in the old house that stood 
where Charles Goodpaster now lives. Afterwards he taught school 
and studied law. His success at the bar, as you know, was brilliant. 
He was elected to the Legislature from Montgomery County, in 1835. 
It was while in the Legislature of Kentucky, at the age of 26 years, 
that he electrified the whole State by his eloquence. At the age 
of 27 he was elected to Congress from this district. beating Judge 
French, one of the most popular Democrats in it. He, by his talents, 
soon took front rank with the greatest minds in America. In 1839 
he removed to the city cf Lexington, Ky., and engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession. It was there, at the bar. in the courthouse 
of Lexington, that young Menifee, our own beloved son, met the im- 
mortal Clay and measured swords with him. and came off the vic- 
tor. He died on the 29th day of February, 1841, when only 31 years 
of age. 

Thus died in the bloom of youth, a man who, by his transcen- 
dant genius and eloquence, had the eyes of all America turned upon 
him as giving promise of being the greatest statesman that she ever 
produced. 


John D. Young 

Was born in the county of Bath, on the 22nd day of September, 
1823. He was County Judge of Bath County from 1858 to 1862, and 
from 1866 to 1867. He was elected to Congress from this Congress- 
ional District in’ 1857, defeating Samuel McKee, Radical, 1,500 votes. 
He was denied his seat on the charge of disloyalty, and it was given 
to McKee. He was again re-elected to Congress in 1872, defeating 
John Burns, Radical, 532 votes. 
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Abraham Goodpaster, Jr. 

He was born in Bath County in 1828. In 1840 he volunteered 
in Capt. Wilkerson Turpin’s company, of the 2d Kentucky Regiment, 
commanded by Col. William R. McKee, Lt. Col. Henry Clay, Jr., 
and Major Cary H. Fry, in the war with Mexico. He was killed 
in the battle of Buena Vista, of February 23, 1847, while endeavor- 
ing to carry Col. Clay from the field, who was at the time badly 
wounded. The Legislature of Kentucky sent for his body and had 
him buried by the side of his commanders and his comrades in arms, 
at the cemetery at Frankfort. And there he rests among some of the 
gifted of Kentucky. Close by him sleeps the great Kentucky hunter, 
Daniel Boone, and the equally great Indian fighter, Richard M. 
Johnson, and the Godess of Liberty from the top of the battle 
monument, erected by the State, looks down upon his humble grave. 
A simple but tasteful shaft of marble marks his resting place. 

Rev. Asa Maxey 

Was born in Buckingham County, Va., in 1792. His grand parents 
were French Huguenots, who came over to America with Francis 
Marion’s parents. He removed from Virginia to Kentucky in 1802. 
Fis parents settled on Slate, where Mrs. Ann Wilson now lives. He 
was one of the first who volunteered from this county in the war 
of 1812. He volunteered under Capt. George Pearce, and was 
elected Orderly Sergeant. He was en~ged in the battle of River 
Raisin on the 18th day of January, 1813, and was also engaged in 
the fight of the 22d of the same month. During the fight, Maxey 
being in the center, the British and Indians had taken refuge in a 
barn, and was firing upon our troops through port-holes made in 
the barn. The upper story of the barn was filled with wheat. The 
fire of the Indians from the barn was very destructive to our 
troops. There had been about four persons killed standing by 
Maxey, and a ball clipped the hair of his right temple. Col. Madi- 
son, who afterward became Governor of Kentucky, and was the only 
field officer left in command of the soldiers engaged in the fight, 
the other officers having gone to rally the troops who had retreated, 
rode up and said, “that barn must be burned—who will do it?” 
Maxey raised up to do it, but William O. Butler, being the swiftest 
one in the command on foot, gathered a portion of a fence rail that 
was burning in one of the camp fires, and started toward the barn 
on a run through the shower of balls that were aimed at him, and 
threw the burning fagot into the upper window, and the barn took 
fire in an instant, and he returned to his command untouched. After- 
ward William O. Butler was known as the barn burner. 

During the fight, the Americans were posted behind a fence, and 
the British made a charge on them. The fence being down in one 
place, Col. Madison said the fence must be put up, and called for 
some one to do it. Butler said he would, and Maxey said he would. 
When they had laid the fence up to about four rails, Butler having 
lifted a rail up to about the middle of his body, a bullet struck the 
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center of the rail, and at the same time a spent ball striking him in 
the breast, which knocked Butler some five or six feet backwards. 
Maxey ran to him and asked him if he was wounded? Butler said 
No, and pointing to the rail, remarked, .“‘see them; the damn rascal 
had like to have killed me!”’ The Americans surrendered, and they 
were marched through Canada on foot, in the ice, snow, and rain, 
to the mouth of the Niagara River, where he was paroled on the 
18th of February, 1813. 

Asa Maxey learned the wheelwright trade under John Allen, 
in 1810. 

He married the daughter of Henry Steele, who lived at the forks 
of Stepstone, in 1815. After his marriage he settled in Owingsville, 
and he and Jacob Steele finished the front of the Owings House. 
He assisted in building nearly every log house in Owingsville of that 
day. 

In politics he has always been an ardent Jeffersonian Democrat, 
and has never given any other than a Democratic vote. 

He was baptized by Thomas Chilton, who was a Separate Bav- 
tist, in 1819, and whose creed was, that the Bible and New Testa- 
ment contained all that was necessary fora man to believe in order 
to be saved. Maxey was the first one in the county, or perhaps in 
the State, who was baptized and received in the church on the 
mere confession of faith in Christ. 

He was ordained a Christian preacher in 1820, at which time 
Thomas Chilton was preaching at Slate Union. 

Elder John Smith was at this time preaching Calvinism among 
the United Baptists. Smith informed the church at Slate Union that 
if they did not dismiss Thomas Chilton as their pastor, that they 
would be thrown out of the North District Association. Upon re- 
ceiving this intelligence, Maxey and Joel Parker called the young 
Disciples together to take into consideration whether they would 
dismiss Chilton or not. After a consultation, they all »greed to call 
upon Chilton to organize them into a church, having for their creed 
the Bible, ignoring all human creeds. Accordingly, Chilton made his 
appointment, and when the proposition was made for the church to 
take the name of Disciples of Christ, John Leach made a proposi- 
tion to postpone further action until another meeting could be called, 
and all the church could be consulted, which was agreed to, and 
they agreed to meet at Edward Oakley’s on Slate. Having again 
met, John Leach made another proposition to dissolve the old Slate 
Union Church, and constitute a new church, with a new name, 
which proposition was agreed to. And they then, in 1820, organ- 
ized the first Christian Church in Bath, and called it Slate Liberty, 
and erected a house of worship about three miles from Slate Union, 
and at said meeting Asa Maxey was ordained preacher, and sent 
forth to preach Christ and him crucified, and he has continued in 
his divine calling until the present. 
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On the first Monday night in January, 1828, Asa Maxey and 
Elder John Smith held a meeting at Joseph Wilson’s, in Montgomery 
County. Smith on that occasion delivered the finest and most elo- 
quent exhortation that was ever heard in that county. At the close 
of his sermon he stated that he had a notion to make a proposition 
to the congregation. Maxey asked him what it was. Smith replied, 
“T have a notion to say to these people that if any one or all believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, to come forward and make the confession, 
and be baptized and received into the church.” Maxey made the 
proposition, and many of them united with the church. After the 
meeting was over Maxey and Smith agreed to travel and evangel- 
ize for one year, and agreed to receive all into the church who 
would acknowledge Jesus as the Christ and be immersed. During 
the year Maxey baptized some 900, and Smith over 1,000. Joel 
Parker also took the field and baptized 500. In 1827, John Leach, 
who was a Baptist, and clung to the faith of his fathers tenaciously, 
endeavored to stifle the efforts of the new reformation by persecut- 
ing one of its leaders, Asa Maxey. He seemed to have forgotten 
the old familiar proverb, “That the blood of the martyrs was the 
seed of the church.” Leach accused Maxey of preaching heresy, and 
endeavored to have him expelled from the church at Slate Liberty. 
The members of the church refused to do so. Leach finally succeeded 
in inducing all of the members at Slate Liberty to withdraw, except 
the wife of Joel Parker, who held fast to -her~ faith and 
stuck to her preacher. At a meeting in Owingsville, which 
was held in the open air, and the preachers, Maxey and Leach, had 
for their rostrum a large buckeye stump, that stood near where the 
drug store of C. W. Honaker now stands. Maxey accused Leach of 
acting towards him in an un-Christian manner; that Leach had made 
charges against him and had given him no opportunity to refute 
them; that he, Maxey, demanded an investigation and a chance to 
be heard in his own defence. At which Leach became enraged, and 
stated that Maxey had no fellowship with the church, and that he 
ought not to be allowed to preach in any house, or at any place, 
and that he was a heretic. Sinnett Young stepped up to Leach and 
said, “Is this your doctrine?’ Leach answered that it was. “Then,” 
replied Young, “it came from the gates of hell and the Pope of 
Rome, and it can’t stand here. Then turning to Maxey, Young said, 
“T don’t know you, nor your doctrine, but I have a house that will 
hold more than their meeting-house, and a barn that will hold five 
times as many, and servants enough to clean it up and put seats 
in it, and I have enough to feed you and your horse as long as you 
choose to stay. Come when and as often as you please, and stay as 
long as you wish, and I will be damned if you shan’t have a fair 
chance.” Maxey did preach there twice a month for twelve months, 
and succeeded in baptizing Young and his wife, and several of his 
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children. In 1829 Rev. Alexander Campbell preached in the same 

barn. Asa Maxey organized the first Christian Church in Morgan 

County, in 1825. Joseph Nickells was the first preacher. He also 

organized the first Christian Church in Fleming County, in 1826. 
The First Church 

The first church built in Bath County was erected on Flat Creek, 
of stone, in 1798. It was called “The Union Church.” The walls are 
still standing. 

William Moore 
Was born in Pendleton County, Va., in 1781. He removed to Ken- 
tucky in 1812. He assisted in 1814 in sawing with a whip-saw the 
plank used in building the house for Col. Thomas Dye Owings. He 
still live in this county, hearty and stout, and gives promise of liv- 
ing many years. 
The Maria Forge . 

The Maria Forge was built by Jo. Harrison and Carlisle Har- 
rison, in 1810, Carlisle Harrison was killed in the war of 1812, at 
Dudley’s Defeat. 

Theophilus Hendrix 
Was born in the city of Maysville, Ky., on the 24th day of Decem- 
ber, 1790. He removed to Bath and settled on the East Fork of 
Flat Creek, in 1795, and has continued to reside there ever since. 
He wasa volunteer in the war of 1812, and was a private in Capt. 
Isaac Gray’s company, and the regiment was commanded by Col. 
W. E. Boswell. 

George Coyle, Sr. 
Was born in Pennsylvania, and removed to this place in 1795, when 
he was only five years of age. 

He states that when he was a boy he started to the mill at old 
Slate Furnace, and this side of Slate Creek in the bottom. Mr. 
Bob Crockett was along with him, who had his gun, and Crockett 
put him o nthe other side of him ,and remarked that there were 
Indians about. Just then they heard the Furnace wagons coming 
behind, and as there was a guard with them, the Indians fied. The 
guard followed the Indians, but never come un with them. 

In 1802 a Mr. Smith, who was a clerk at the Furnace, went down 
to the point called the blacksmith hole in Slate, and while there he 
was shot and killed by Indians, who were concealed on the hill 
above them. The Furnace guard followed the Indians and came up 
with them in Fleming County, and had a fight, and one of the 
guard was killed, and they were compelled to retreat, the body of 
Indians being tco strong for them. Jacob Warner was one of the 
guard. George Coyle volunteered under Capt. Thomas Hart, in the 
war of 1812—-who was afterwards killed at the River Raisin. 
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Tavern Rates 
The following are the Tavern Rates, fixed by the County Court, 
April 1811: ) 


Cents 
RU PCV ROLLE “Dili ees ee ee oe LOTS 12% 
Brandy, Peach and Apple, half pint...__.__- 12% 
PLemer IsPanu ye Naren piles eww ack ee 50 
PAM Alls Dito elt ee eee. | ee 50 
Dame inltn Dantes. peewee ee Oe Ae ee 50 
pepe CORT S14 agitate) =. UP AS 8 FSET SL aan a a 6 Tow /o 
PEC gE 0 ES) aT Sa ASS gaankios 1 2 hp AR a EB eae A 25 
aT ratCtaeS 0) 52) pe Se a ee) ee” Ne 16 2/3 
Pore ai stable, miey ilonia Se a 12% 
Pasturage ‘for a horse,/12 hours 22-2. 12% 


The following are the Tavern Rates, fixed by the County Court, 
April, 1876: 


Cents 
Wine, Brandy and Whisky, per drink_-___-_~- 10 
Each diet, Breakfast, Dinner, or Supper__-__- 50 
tere NI oe eC eines es ee eS 25 
Feeding Horse or Mule Over Night______-_~- 50 
Pasturage, per Night, For Horse or Mule____ 10 
Byamiek vy... per: Gallonsum ook ac ed a $1.50 
mopie. Brandy, pers Gallons. —- 2-222. 02.b 2.50 
Peeach Oranoy Der. Grallononee lee ee 3.00 


Officers of Bath, 4th of July, 1876 
W. P. Conner, Clerk Bath Circuit Court, and also Clerk Bath 
Court Common Pleas. 

—_—___—_—- ]. Brown, Deputy Clerk. 
— County Clerk. 
Isaac Clark, Coroner. 
Joseph Gudgell, Assessor. 
James Spratt, Surveyor. 

Justices of the Peace 


David W. Swarts EK. R. Withers 

J. G. Lane W. F. Anderson 

Wm. P. Stephens Samuel See 

John P. Fenwyck T. W. Crouch 

C. M. Ratliff J. G. F. Williams 

A. Sorrell Caleb Baird 

S. M. Wills A. N. Crooks 

M. W. Myers J. H. Henry 
William Jackson — Hiram Bradley 


David Staton W. H. Williams 
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Indebtedness Of Bath County 
In 1852 the question whether Bath County would subscribe 
$150,000 to the Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad Company, was 
submitted to the people of Bath, and the proposition was carried. 
Accordingly, on the 15th day of April, 1853, this county subscribed 
the stock and issued her bonds of $1,000 each, per annum. The 
county has, at different times, purchased 21 of the bonds, so that 


there is now outstanding 120 bonds, equal to___.____________ $129,000 
Interest due “to date. Ee ee a ee ee ee 177,020 
County (Debt; other then (ponds 3... ae ee eee 5,000 

Total ‘indebtednessi. 2 oo a a ee ee $311,020 


Pictures only by permission of the Printets and Espie Warner 
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